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Something Different! 





URPRISES are the real fun of Yuletide. If you can 
be one of those interesting people who do the un- _ 
usual, but always the delicate and appropriate thing, if 
you can think ofa gift for that sister, or father, or mother, 
or friend, that he or she will really enjoy all the year 
through—well, isn’t that what you would like to do? Entere 


EDITO 
EDITO 
WINF!I 


Could any gift hit the mark better than The Chris- 
tian Century? Your friends with tastes like your own 
will enjoy it as much as you do. And it comes fresh 
and new fifty-two times during the year! 


Here is an additional feature. Under the terms of 
our Continental Campaign you will be entitled to $10 
worth of books for five subscriptions, and $20 worth Britis 
for ten. These books—any books you may wish—are 
available as gifts to other friends, or as additions to , 
your own library. The regular subscriptions at $4 There 
actually cost you on this basis only $2 each. 


We have prepared a beautiful card for you to send 
with your Christmas Greetings to each friend whom sane 
you wish to compliment with a gift subscription. Send 
us names and addresses and enclose your check for the a 
proper amount. By return mail you will receive the ferenc 
Christmas cards, with envelopes, ready to be addressed ” 
and sent out. Leigh 


Be original—-and give something different this year: emnme 
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EDITORIAL 








British Temperance Forces 
Adopt Common Program 
pone TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT in Great Britain 
is Maneuvering into a position where it can move. 
There has been much temperance sentiment, particularly 
among free churchmen, in the British isles, but various 
causes have been at work to render this largely negligible in 
effect. In the front rank of these causes has been the 
failure of English drys to unite on a program of action. 
Almost as many proposals have been in the field as there 
have been temperance organizations. All of which has been 
hugely to the satisfaction of what the British succinctly 
9) 


call “the trade.” 
Under the inspiration of Viscount Astor a con- 


This source of failure has at last been 
wercome, 
ference has just been held in which representatives of all 
branches of temperance sentiment have come together on 
acommon program. Among the attendants at this High 
Leigh conference were Lord Dunmore, chairman of the 
local option group in the Conservative party; Philip Snow- 
den, chancellor of the exchequer in the recent Labor gov- 
ernment ; Rev. Henry Carter, of the federal council of free 
churches, and many others of equal influence. The com- 
mon course to be followed is simply that of agitating for 
the submission by parliament of a local option choice to the 
voting constituencies of the kingdom. In adopting this 
line of attack the English temperance forces are following 
the experience of Americans. Local option provided the 
foundation on which the structure of national prohibition 
was later erected in this country. Some people have formed 
the habit of looking on England as hopelessly besotted. 
Such a judgment is far astray. The liquor traffic in that 
country is strong; even stronger than it was in the United 
States. The aggressive individualism of the average English- 


¢ 


< 


man does not make the path of the temperance reformer 
easy. But a united temperance movement, seeking a com- 
mon goal by common methods, has a far greater chance 
The excitement in 
An astonishing ad- 
vance in temperance strength may be expected in Great 


of success than appears on the surface. 
British liquor circles testifies to this. 


sritain within the next dozen years. 


A Hint to Ticket 
Speculators 


N' IW that the football season is over, the brethren of 
the ticket-scalping persuasion must be looking for 
other worlds to conquer. We recommend that they con- 
verge this week on Detroit. There is a Woodward avenue 
Baptist church somewhere in Detroit. That church may 


have—probably does have—a gallery. By a proper ar- 
rangement with the janitor, it should be possible to gain 


And 


For, ridiculous as it may sound, the 


control of the seats in that gallery for three days. 
then, what a harvest! 
gallery of the Woodward avenue Baptist church, Detroit, 
is likely to be the most interesting spot in America for the 
better part of this week. 
a seat there for a front-row position in the distinguished 


Personally, we would not trade 


visitors’ section of the gallery of the United States senate. 
The man who sits in the gallery of the Detroit church will 
hear more live issues discussed—and discussed in a more 
lively fashion—than can be heard in an equal length of time 
in any other place in America. If this sounds impossible, 
remember that the executive committee of the federal coun- 
cil of churches is to meet in the Woodward avenue church. 
Scan once more the agenda of the session: prohibition, child 
labor, lynching, Japanese exclusion, war, chaplains, racial 
tension, collective ‘bargaining, church colleges. There is 


1531 
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hardly an issue which can be guaranteed to produce a real 
argument in any group of American churchmen which is 
not on the Detroit agenda fur discussion and action. The 
actual voting will, of course, be done by the hundred or so 
official delegates on the floor. The public debate will take 
place there, too. But the man in the gallery will have good 
reason to rejoice over his seat above the arena. For he will 
not only be an auditor of debates which may make church 
history; he knows that there will be plenty of chance in 
the lobbies and over the luncheon plates to join in the dis- 
cussion. It will be a place worth visiting, that Detroit 
church gallery. 


Mail-Order 
Eloquence 


HE GOOD WORK of promoting painless eloquence 
seems to prosper and extend. One concern which 
it has sold three 
speeches—all intended to be received by the audiences as 
the original productions of those who deliver them—says 
that it expects to sell six million during 1925. The sermon 
department has been so prosperous that the business has 
been enlarged to include other lines of goods. You can now 
buy prayers, letters of congratulation, and modest and ap- 
propriate remarks in acknowledgment of the presentation 


announces that million sermons and 


of a gold watch by a Sunday school class. No one need 
longer avoid matrimony for fear of the oratorical obliga- 
tions which may be involved, for the new catalog lists a 
“speech of bridegroom at a wedding.” Ready-made debates 
on any subject may be procured at a moderate price, pre- 
sumably on either side, or both. It is pleasing to note how 
this industry overleaps the boundaries of creed and prej- 
udice, for the same concern offers to timid aspirants for 
oratorical honor both a toastmaster’s address at a St. 
Patrick’s day banquet of the Knights of Columbus and a 
speech for a newly elected senior warden in a Masonic 
blue lodge. Or, if the exigency requires, you can have a 
speech on the rural development of North Carolina. There 
are addresses to juries for lawyers, and addresses to state 
Like a good Christmas 
advertisement, the catalog offers something for every mem- 


medical associations for doctors. 
ber of the family. Mother can get a speech introducing a 
visiting sister at the Eastern Star, father can have a talk 
to stockholders at the annual meeting of a bank, and Susie 
can get a pupil’s talk on loyalty to the Sunday school. In 
fact, there are speeches for all sorts of people on all sorts 
of subjects—except one. Perhaps it is merely an over- 
sight, but we find no speech cataloged on common honesty. 


Common Counsel in the 
Caribbean 


HE CHURCHES do make progress. 
times when they show a spirit so divided and divisive 
that their wellwishers lose hope. 


There may be 


But just when intolerance 
is showing its presence there will come to the surface of 
church life evidence of ability to think and act in terms 
ef the kingdom of God. One such piece of evidence 
came out of the meeting of the Methodist home mission 
board, reported in the previous issue of The Christian Cen- 
tury. The endorsement by that body of the program 
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for action in Haiti and Santo Domingo recommended ty 
the United States government by the social action depart- 
ment of the national Catholic welfare conference was an 
action as encouraging as it was wise. In saying this, refer- 
ence is not primarily made to the contents of the proposal 
itself. With that proposal this paper is in agreement, and 
so, it is probable, are a majority of thinking church men 
and women. But the feature of the Methodist action which 
deserves especial commendation was the clear avowal that 
the course endorsed was that previously proposed by the 
Roman Catholic body, and the readiness of the Metho- 
dists to range themselves beside the other body. That 
the social action department of the Catholic welfare con- 
ference has taken an advanced position on many issues 
of social and political importance is known to all who 
are in touch with American affairs. That the department 
has much to offer other bodies, growing out of its own 
experience, is patent. But plenty of these bodies, however 
glad they might be to receive, would feel it politic to do so 
in as inconspicuous and anonymous a manner as possible. 
The cause of Christian understanding and _brotherliness 
gains immensely because, at Indianapolis, the Methodists 
did not take the petty way. It is likely that the administra- 
tion and congress will pay more than usval heed to pro- 
posals behind which two such great religious bodies, often 
seen standing shoulder to 


so widely separated, are 


shoulder. 


A Journalistic Sign 
Of the Times 


N THE DISCUSSION of far eastern developments 

now taking place there is one factor which must not 
be overlooked. That is the closeness of the understanding 
which Russia is coming to have with China and Japan. 
The rise in Russian influence at Peking has been em- 
phasized during the turmoil of the last six months. Even 
before that the The Christian Century tried to show that 
a parallel development is inevitable at Tokyo. This, despite 
denials in interested quarters, is clearly taking place. All 
sorts of evidences may be brought forward. None would 
prove of more interest to the westerner than a special edition 
of the Japan Times, issued about a month ago. The Japan 
Times is an English-language newspaper of large influence, 
published in the Japanese capital. It is, presumably, owned 
by Japanese. Its editors are Japanese. On the Sunday m 
question it printed an edition of twenty pages, in which 
almost every column was devoted to the promotion of 
closer relations between Russia and Japan. The cover 
page, printed in colors, depicted a scene in a steel foun- 
dry, with the rising sun of Nippon and the hammer and 
sickle of the soviet union furnishing the background. There 
were pages of pictures showing Japanese and Russian poli- 
ticians in juxtaposition, Japanese and Russians mingling in 
work and play, Japanese honoring Russian achievements 
and Russians doing the same thing toward Japanese achieve- 
ments. Political leaders of both countries in signed articles 
stressed the need for comity. And the newspaper itself, 
in a large type announcement, declared the purpose of the 
special edition to be the offsetting of “malicious propa- 
ganda carried out by interested foreign agencies in our 
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country.” Mechanically, there is little to distinguish such 
a paper from the scores of special editions produced every 
year. But the political and psychological significance of 
such a publication is almost beyond computation. Japan 
and Russia are drawing together—inevitably, rightly. 
China and Russia are doing likewise. The United States 
acknowledges that it has a vital interest in the far east. 
Yet it refuses to admit that Russia exists! 


For the Freedom of 
The Disciples 


O AMERICAN DENOMINATION faces a situa- 
N tion more disturbing than that which lies before 
the Disciples of Christ. The action of the recent interna- 
tional convention of that body makes it impossible much 
longer to avoid an issue which reactionary minds have been 
seking to force for some years. If the vote taken at 
Oklahoma City is allowed to stand without protest, it will 
inevitably increase the prestige and power of those who 
would fasten on the Disciples a sectarian, mechanistic creed. 
For this reason, the informal conference being held this 


week in Ohio is of the highest importance. The program 


alls for a discussion of the Oklahoma City resolution as 
dopted, led by Dr. H. A. Pritchard, of the Disciples’ board 
f education ; of the effect of the resolution on the freedom 
{ missionary work, led by Mr. R. A. Doan; of the effect 
n the Disciples’ plea for Christian unity, led by Dr. John 
Ray Ewers, Dr. Herbert L. Willett, and Dr. Peter Ainslie ; 
nd of the consequences of the resolution as it relates to 
the local churches of the denomination, led by Dr. Finis 
S. Idleman. Such a program has only to be recounted to 
ave its significance appear. More important than this 
ingle meeting, however, is the prospect of other meetings 
follow it. The group which is gathering to listen to this 
first discussion will suggest to thousands of Disciples of 
ike mind the seriousness of the issues at stake, and a way 
by which these issues may be thoroughly reviewed. There 
re a score of centers in which these other members of the 
equally jealous for the liberty with which they 
have been made free, may gather for the same purpose 
which is bringing this pioneer group together. Once the 
ssue has been made clear, it is certain that the devotion of 
the Disciples to the cause of religious freedom will trium- 
phantly reassert itself, 


Is Feng China’s 
Savior? 


T THE MOMENT of going to press, General Feng 

Yti-hsiang has assumed the leading place in reports 
irom China. Mutinies in the armies of Chang Tso-lin, 
military governor of Manchuria and, until recently, of 
arge parts of north and central China, are asserted to have 
The 
kaleidiscope which is China may return Chang to domi- 


broken the power of that picturesque ex-bandit. 


nance next month. Certainly he is not to be dismissed from 
the scene with the light-hearted finality affected by some 
correspondents. But in the meantime, Feng assumes new 
With Chang undiminished in power, Feng 
tad no choice but to retire into Mongolia and bide his 


importance. 
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time. With Chang’s power falling to pieces, Feng has 
already moved to control Peking. He may become China’s 
dominating figure. If he does, China will feel the will 
of a “strong man” of a type she has not known since Yuan 
Shih-kai died ten years ago. But Feng will prove a dif- 
ferent kind of strong man than did Yuan. In a petty, 
personal sense, Feng is not ambitious. He is a complete 
nationalist, thoroughly skeptical of the intentions of the 
western nations in his country, and at least for the time 
being inclined to seek backing and counsel from Russia. 
He is a believer in discipline, and is likely to seek to intro- 
duce a spartan regime into such civil as well as military 
departments as may fall under his control. He is a Chris- 
tian, but his is a Christianity of the Cromwellian brand. 
Should he actually attain wide power in China he will un- 
doubtedly purge that country of many internal abuses. 
Western nations will find him a hard man to deal with, 
for he has no faith in them. China may find him the sort 
of reformer who can most quickly bring her internal dis- 
order to an end. If so, Feng will deserve well of his 
country, whether or not he later displays constructive abili- 
ties for other tasks. 


America — the Business 
Man’s Masterpiece 


[' IS RUMORED that the new book by Stewart Chase, 
The Tragedy of Waste, recapitulating the industrial 
situation in the United States, is not as popular among our 
go-getters as it might be. Nor is this surprising. From 
infancy we have been taught that the blessedness of America 
is a gift of the sagacious, resourceful, adventurous Ameri- 
Yet this 
statistics comes along and dares to say: 


can business man. now Bostonese master of 
“An airplane view 
of America would disclose a very large fraction of the 
available man-power workless on any given working day; 
would disclose another large fraction making and distribut- 
ing things which are of no use to anybody ; and a third frac- 
tion taking two hours to do a job which engineers have 
done in one—and which some men are 


found can be 


actually doing in one. And equipped with a sort of earth 
crust x-ray, the observer would see water invading the oil 
sands, the mountain coming in on the coal measures; and 
above ground, the gusher giving its gas to the air and 
its oil to the surrounding landscape, the rush of millions 
of horsepower down unyoked rivers, the glare of forest 
fires, the refuse piles charged with unclaimed chemical 
riches.” At the end of the most amazing set of industrial 
statistics which any recent book has gathered in one place 

the sort of an exhibit which must haunt the dreams of a 
Herbert Hoover—Mr. Chase makes this rough tabulation: 
Of our able-bodied adult population of 40,000,000 the man- 
power going into the production of what Ruskin called illth 

harmful or unneeded products—he holds to be at least 
8,000,000; the man-power idle on a given working day to 
be at least 6,000,000; the man-power wasted in poor pro- 
duction methods to be at least 4,000,000; the man-power 
wasted in distribution methods to be at least 2,500,000; a 
total wasted man-power of at least 20,500,000. Fifty per 
cent! Throughout his book there is evidence that Mr. 
Chase is under- rather than over-stating the case. Looked 
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at in terms of natural resources or of man-power, the tale 
is one of incredible waste. Perhaps the only mortal whom 
it can cheer will be the man in some non-commercial enter- 
prise who has for years been forced to listen to his chamber 
of commerce acquaintances declaiming that “what you fel- 
lows need is a little business sense and method.” 


The Minister’s Salary 


i= )R YEARS a propaganda has been carried on in the 
various churches of America in the interest of a more 
adequate salary for ministers. The agitation has gradu- 
ally born fruit and salary levels have been materially 
raised, though it may be doubted whether salaries have 
advanced more rapidly than the cost of living has in- 
creased. The pressure which was brought upon the con- 
science of the churches was undoubtedly needed, and may 
he needed still for that matter, for hundreds of faithful 
parsons are still compelled to subsist on a mere pittance. 
jut Dr. Marvin has rendered a real service through his re- 
cent article in The Christian Century in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that ministers’ salaries are unchristian in 
many instances, not because they are too meager but be- 
cause they are too generous. And, while the treatment 
suggested may not be as complete a cure for lack of broth- 
erhood in the ministry as is claimed, the proposal is cer- 
tainly one deserving close attention 

The fact is that while the majority of ministers are still 
compelled to worry along with woefully inadequate sal- 
aries, a few hundred favored occupants of metropolitan 
pulpits receive princely stipends which are completely out 
of proportion to the general average of remuneration with- 
in the church. Many good reasons can be advanced for 
this condition of affairs. The largest salaries paid to min- 
isters are after all very modest compared with the incomes 
of the men who constitute the congregations which pay the 
large salaries. Viewed from the perspective of a local 
wealthy church any criticism of the salary standards of 
large metropolitan churches will seem unjustified; but 
viewed in the light of the whole church situation these 
large salaries do seem to outrage the ideals of brother- 
hood which the church affects to believe and espouse. Any 
denominational official charged with the duty of placing 
men in their respective pulpits can testify that the present 
disparity in ministerial stipends is the fruitful source of 
Due to the 
tremendous wealth of American industrial centers this in 


pride on the one hand and envy on the other. 


equality of remuneration is more noticeable in America 
than in any other country. It may be one reason why the 
country church in America is in a less flourishing condi- 
tion than in either England or Germany. 

There may be more ways than one of dealing with this 
situation, but the most adequate one would seem to be the 
project of pooling ministers’ salaries. The Wesleyans of 
England have adopted it and pay a uniform salary, quali- 
fied of course by proper differentials for varying living 
The new 
disestablished church of Germany has adopted the same 


costs and for varying family responsibilities. 


heroic measure and varies the uniform salary rate only 
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by a modest differential for higher living costs in large 
cities. 

There are many obvious virtues in such a plan. Fo; 
one thing it does effect a partial realization of the idea) 
of brotherhood which is certainly implied in the church’s 
gospel and which the early church tried desperately though 
not successfully to realize. Since then complex social and 
economic conditions and the general secularization of life 
have made the realization of such an ideal in the general 
The church has no 
sufficient resources of love, distinguished from the general 
moral standards in the world, to effect a unique ethic 
But if the ful) 
implications of the gospel are to be applied at all they 
ought to be applied in the lives of those who have been 


fellowship of the church a vain hope. 


among its own miembers in this respect. 


consecrated to propagate it. 

It may be argued that uniform salaries will discourage 
talent and initiative and will encourage laziness, already 
If that objection is valid 
it means that the ministry is not a vocation but a profes- 
sion. The ministry is of course both a vocation and a pro- 
fession, but if its professional characteristics are regarded 
as standards, rather than as necessary evils, much will be 
lost by the concession. The vocational character of the 
ministry is always imperiled by the stubborn facts and 
necessities of life. It never actually exists except in the 
ideal but there is an advantage in maintaining the ideal 
Once the ideal is sacrificed we are completely at the mercy 


the besetting sin of clerical life. 


of brute necessities. 

There was a great moral advantage in the proud boast 
of the prophet Amos that he was neither a prophet nor the 
son of a prophet, that he was not a professional religion- 
ist, but an amateur. The apostle Paul found occasion to 
press the same advantage and remind his congregations 
that he did not depend on them for his sustenance. The 
professional ministry is at best a necessary evil and our 
Quaker friends may not be wholly wrong in regarding 
An ideal congregation would 
seem to be one in which there is enough spiritual resource 


it as an unnecessary evil. 


to provide mutual spiritual inspiration without setting any- 
Yet it must be admitted that the 
educational task of the church would alone justify the 
maintenance of a ministry on full time. 


one apart for that task. 


At any rate we have such a ministry, whether for good 
or ill, and it must be our effort to minimize the moral limi- 
tations under which it functions. One of these is most 
certainly the tendency to apply professional standards of 
success to it and to prompt its members to achieve success 
by tantalizing it with purely commercial rewards. If men 
preach with greater vigor because they receive $10,00 
rather than $5,000 salary and if their incentives to higher 
achievement are destroyed because congregations of 70 
members will pay a salary as good as those which have 
2,000 members we must admit that the whole institution 
of the professional ministry is in a sorry state of spiritual 
bankruptcy. The fact is that the ministry is more emanci- 
pated from vulgar motives of success than any other pro 
That is why an experiment of uniform salaries 
would have a better chance of success here than in othe! 
If it did succeed it would purge the profes: 
sion to a still greater degree of the corruptions which it- 


fession. 


professions. 
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evitably creep into it from a world in which all too many 
cople seek obvious success, incited by vulgar motives and 
chea;: ~ewards. 

There other advantages in the scheme of pooling 
salaries. It en. ~cipates the pulpit from the tyranny of the 
local church, a tyre~ny which is nowhere more grievous 
than in America and which is all the more dangerous for 
being so little resented. We have developed the fellow- 
ship of the local church to a higher degree in America than 
in any country. The local congregation with its multiple 
and multifarious activities in education and social service 
is marvelous in its efficiency; but we have only the slight- 
est consciousness of the church as a more inclusive fellow- 
ship and a more commanding authority. We have devel- 
oped the congregational principle with a consistency that 
betrays it into absurdity. This is true even of the denomi- 
nations which boast strong connectional traditions, with 
the possible exception of the Episcopal church. In the 
Methodist church, for instance, where church polity is in 
theory uncongregational, the custom of regarding a minis- 
ters tenure of office as running only from conference to 
onference, places the minister at the mercy of the local 
church to a most dangerous degree. 

In practically all American churches the minister is re- 
garded as the servant of the local church. Whatever the 
theory may be, in practice he is at the mercy of the little 
group to which he ministers and the conscience of the 
church as such rarely if ever becomes an available sup- 
port for the courageous prophet who dares to defy local 
interests and prejudices in the name of universal ideals 
The moral limitations of this parochialism become the 
more apparent in a day in which it is the business of the 
church to apply the gospel to economic and social prob- 
lems. To analyze the moral limitations of modern society 
in the light of the Christian ideal is naturally most difficult 
for those who must do it among men who profit most by 
the present economic order. 

The ablest ministers inevitably drift to the wealthier 
churches where the keenness of their insight is easily 
blunted by the inevitable economic prejudices and view- 
points of the classes among which they labor and with 
which they identify themselves. This does not mean that 
wealthy men make a practice of bulldozing their minis- 
ters. Wealthy men are usually gentlemen. 
tell their minister what not to say, but, as Bishop McCon- 
nell is fond of pointing out, “He just knows better than 
to say it.” 


They do not 


No arrangement will ever save the ministry from the 
necessity of using all the courage it possesses to preach 
the full meaning of the gospel in defiance of many stubborn 
interests and cherished prejudices. As a matter of fact, 
it must be gratefully recorded that under the preseiit sys- 
tem there are always men who have enough courage and 
tact in equal proportion to accomplish this difficult task. 
Yet the system as it stands demands too much of human 
frailty. 

Pooled salaries would be the most effective possible sym- 
bols of a church which transcends the congregation in 
power and authority. Let it be the church and not the con- 
gregation from which the minister derives his authority 
and to which he looks for protection against want. If the 
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church at large should be less generous in its economic 
rewards than a local congregation would probably be, let 
the minister console himself in the assurance that it is 
bound to be more generous in judging the spiritual fruits 
of his labors. 

The final argument against pooled salaries will probably 
always be that such a system will embarrass ministers of 
wealthy churches by withholding from them such stipends 
as are needed to maintain certain living standards which 
the members of the congregations take for granted. But 
Are the 
present living standards among the wealthy, Christian ? 
If they are not—and few would probably care to maintain 


is there not an easy answer to this objection? 


that they are—what better method of rebuking unchristian 
extravagance could be adopted than by living a life of 
Christian simplicity amid the extravagance ? 


Rubber and Philippine 
Independence 
gem BRITAIN has a corner on the rubber planta- 


tions while the automobile industry is overwhelm- 
ingly American. We require two-thirds of all the rubber 
used in the world. It is a long way from Detroit and Akron 
to Manila, but no place on earth is remote from com- 
mercial interest. It may come about that rubber will have 
more to do with Philippine independence than American 
ideals of the self-determination of small peoples. In a re- 
cent number of the Business Progress Bulletin, published 
by the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Professor Jeremiah 
W. Jenks has the following to say about it: 

“The Philippine islands are very well adapted for the 
production of rubber. Already an excellent beginning has 
On the other hand, our great rubber 
consumers will hesitate to invest the enormous sums of 


been made there. 


money required for the large production of rubber unless 
they can be sure, first, of a continued stable government 
in the Philippines, and second, of legislation in those 
islands that will enable them to grow rubber there with 
safety. These facts alone are perhaps sufficient to show 
how vital to American business and to American con- 
sumers is a continuing stable government in the Philippine 
islands that is friendly to the United States. 

“The suggestion has been made and approved by practi- 
cally all Americans resident in the Philippines, and pri- 
vately by nearly all Filipino business men as well as by 
the more thoughtful Filipino politicians themselves, that 
the United States government as soon as possible make 
it clear to the world that American sovereignty will not be 
withdrawn from the Philippine islands, certainly not for a 
long period of years; and that the United States govern- 
ment will maintain and control the monetary system and 
finances of the islands, and also of the courts of justice 
possibly by means of an appeal to the United States courts ; 
then, in order to continue its training of the Filipinos 
for self-government and in order to furnish proper scope 
for intelligent Filipinos who wish to exercise political 
power, that it will give to the Filipinos as large a measure 
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of control, in local matters, aside from those mentioned 
above, under some modification of the present congres- 
sional legislation, as seems wise. 

“Under these circumstances we should have large in- 
vestments of capital in the Philippine islands, which they 
very much need and which they cannot get under other 
conditions. We should have greater security of life, 
property, education, and health, than we have had of late 
years, since the policy of Filipinizing the islands was 
adopted; and we should have for America a much more 
influential voice in all far eastern affairs than can other- 
wise be attained.” 

In advancing this kind of a proposal Professor Jenks is 
but echoing the language of large numbers of American 
residents of the Philippines. The reasons given are seldom 
the same, but the point arrived at seldom varies. The United 
States, say these advisors, should not think of withdraw 
ing from the Philippines inside of a long and stipulated 
period. This period is variously estimated at from twenty 
to forty years. There have been Filipino commentators 
who have been unkind enough to suggest that such a pre- 
determined occupation would be just about long enough to 
allow a complete American absorption of the economic 
assets of the islands. But such ungracious suggestion is 
easily dismissed as the word of irresponsible agitators. 

The assumptions on which the advice of the American 
resident are based are clearly stated by Professor Jenks. 
The Philippines, it is held, greatly need large investments 
of capital. America—the only possible source for such 
capital—will not supply it unless a long period of exclusive 
control is guaranteed. But why is it so certain that the 
Philippiries must have large immediate investments of 
capital? There are other countries in the orient which are 
now experiencing the sort of economic development which 
such investment makes possible. Is it clear that the people 
of those countries are any happier, that they are any better 
off, because such investments have been made? On the 
contrary, is it not possible that they might have escaped a 
great deal of misery if they had not been hurled into violent 
social revolution by the insatiable demands of outside 
capital? Granted that the Philippines will, in time, develop 
certain markets and certain products not now developed, is 
there not at least an even chance that these developments 
will come with less bitterness to the Filipinos if the dis- 
covery of capital is slow and largely domestic ? 


The other assumption which Professor Jenks, and most 


of those who address the American public, make is that, by 
retaining the Philippines the United States will have larger 


It is true that the United 
States will need all the influence in far eastern affairs it 
can command during the next half century. But it is far 
from certain that the way in which to amass such in- 


influence in far eastern affairs. 


fluence nowadays is to maintain a colonial empire. In fact, 
there have been within the last 


years that the best way in the world 


many indication: seven 
‘o make the oriental 
nations regard us with suspicion, and hence to decrease our 
influence, is by adhering to this policy. Unless it should be 
the adoption of a liberal policy in China, there is probably 
no one thing which the United States could do that would 


more quickly increase our influence in the far east than to 
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show that we mean to interpret our pledges in the Philip. 
pines in a generous manner. 

For the American public needs to be reminded frequently 
that the United States is pledged. All sorts of attempts have 
been made and will be made to explain away the words of 
the Jones law. The promises in that law have been dis. 
paraged as the results of American partisan politics. To 
some extent, they undoubtedly were that. But we cannot 
make scraps of paper of our commitments simply because 
partisan politics have entered into the casting of our votes, 
If we establish any such precedent as that the time will 
come when no nation in the world will dare to do business 
with us. No, the promises of the Jones law have been made 
and must be kept. The unequivocal word of that law, it 
will be remembered, is that independence will be granted 
the Philippines as soon as a stable government shall have 
been established. 

The issue comes, of course, in determining the presence 
of a stable government. The Filipinos, quoting the defini- 


tions of stability applied to Cuba a few years ago, claim 


that there is a stable government now. Americans deny it 
But no one will seriously maintain that there is any genuine 
or generous attempt at definition wrapped up in a proposal 
to fix a far distant time limit and say that then, be the 
conditions what they may, independence shall automatically 
ensue. In fact, this claim, should it be made, is already 
discounted by the argument at present being advancd by 
\merican interests in the islands. The acute legal minds 
at the service of the interests have now discovered that 
there is no legal constitutional procedure by which the 
United States, having acquired a colony, can get rid of it! 
This argument was actually seriously offered President 
Coolidge last summer, and is now being broadcast, in pam- 
phlet form, before the American public. If it should ever 
he established, the United States would be committed to 
an imperialism more ruthless than any the world has ever 
seen. It seems beyond belief that this country should have 
to face an issue of this kind, but the evidence that it must 
do so is too clear to be disregarded. If there has come any 
particle of good to humanity out of the agony of the last 
ten years it has been in the faint foreshadowing of a day 
when subjected peoples may cast off all shackles and enter 
the society of free nations. Yet now it is claimed that, once 
the United States—land of the free—has fastened its rule 
on a territory there can be no hope for that territory's free- 
dom while the American constitution stands! 

With conditions what they are in the Pacific basin it 
should not be hard for the United States to arrange with 
the other states having interests there for an international 
guarantee of Philippine independence. Filipino leaders have 
repeatedly promised that, in the event of independence, the 
United States could obtain for its citizens privileges to 
secure them in practically all the rights which they now 
possess in the islands. There is little demand from military 
or naval quarters for holding on; in fact, a large body of 
military opinion regards the possession of the islands as 4 
strategic handicap. The United States can get out of the 
Philippines if it wants to do so. The only pressure which 
is keeping us in is that of capital, always hungry for 4 
clean-up. 
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Professor Jenks and others whose minds run along the 
came tracks may unwittingly be doing a service to a realistic 
American foreign policy by thus clearly tying the question 
of the redemption of our national pledges up with the desire 
of our tire manufacturers. As long as the masses of the 
people can be fooled into thinking that American honor, 
American prestige, American influence is at stake it will 
be hard to secure a rational consideration of the proposal 
for independence. But if it becomes known that it is not, 
at bottom, any of these imponderables which are involved, 
but the very tangible demand of our big business for an- 
other field of exploitation, the people will regard the ques- 
tion in a different mood. We welcome such publications 
as this of Professor Jenks. If rubber is to control our 
course in the Philippines, by all means let us all know it. 


The Footstep on the Stair 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


FTER THAT we had circumnavigated the globe, 
which means, being interpreted, after we had sailed 
around the world, and had come unto the lovely spot where 


ve spend our Summers, we gathered our children about , 


us and were proud and glad. And the children said, 
Father and Mother have sailed for Forty Thousand Miles 
upon the Seven Seas, and have seen Strange Continents 
and Islands, and now are they Home Again. Further- 
more, they have sailed for Forty Years upon the Tempest- 
uous Sea of Matrimony, and have kept their troubles out 
ff the Newspapers. Go to, now, and let us give them the 
their Sweet Young and celebrate their 
And they did even so. 


Time of Lives, 


Fortieth Anniversary. 
feasted and were happy. 

And we lingered in that lovely spot longer than we had 
ever done before, until the Autumn came, and the Leaves 
turned Red and Gold, and the forests were Glorious. And 
we enjoyed each day. 

And when the day for our departure drew nigh, being 
but seven days before us, I rose in the morning, and the 
Sun shone radiantly upon the Forest. And I said unto 
Keturah, Remain where thou art and take thy Super- 
crogatory Beauty Sleep and I will build a Fire. 

And I went down the stair, and I gathered Sticks and 
aid them on the Hearth, and lighted the small Wood, so 
that the Logs soon were blazing. And as | rose, I heard 
the footstep of Keturah, Stair, and I 
stepped forward and greeted her at the Foot, and Saluted 
her, and led her to the Fire, and said, Behold how goodly 
tis and how pleasantly warm. 

\nd she stood with me, and said, 
and the Earth is Beautiful, and 
good unto us. 


descending the 


The day is Glorious, 


God hath been very 


So we broke our fast, and began the day with joy. 
But before that day had ended, an angel passed that way, 
and the angel beckoned 
into Keturah, and she turned and smiled at me in Fare- 
well, and she vanished from my sight, and left me be- 


wildered and in sore lamentation. 


\nd that night I rested not, and Dawn broke Late and 
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Unwelcome. And the Sorrowful Sun had hidden its face, 
and the skies wept. 

Then I rose, and descended the Stair, and gathered 
Sticks, and builded a Fire. And as it began to blaze, 
I rose, and I turned as it were instinctively, as if I had 
heard a Footstep, even the Footstep of Keturah, descend- 
ing the Stair. And there was no sound, but only an 
Agony of Silence. And I sat me down in Grief and 
Desolation. 

Now the Footsteps of Keturah while she was yet Visibly 
near made Musick as they trod the Common Paths of 
Life, and ministered richly in little deeds of kindness and 
unselfishness, and the echoes still are to be heard in many 
places. 

And I have not lost them forever. For in my better 
thoughts I hear them before me for guidance and hope, 
and I know she is not far away. 

Now there will come a day when I also shall ascend 
the Stair that slopeth upward from this mortal world to 
that which is above. And I know that she will be listening 
for my coming. Yea, and she will not altogether wait for 
me inside the Gate; for I shall hear her footstep coming a 
little way down to meet me, and we shall go in together. 








“Who Will Reply to | to | 


Professor Barnes? 


HAT AMERICAN SCHOLAR would you 

like to have The Christian Century invite to 
reply to the series of articles by Professor Harry 
Elmer Barnes on “Was America Deluded by the 
War?” Our readers are requested to make nomi- 
nations. From the list received twelve names will 
be selected by the editors, in counsel with a com- 
mittee of three distinguished scholars. The panel 
of twelve names will then be submitted to our 
readers to choose one for this responsible under- 
taking. The one receiving the highest number of 
ballots will be invited to write a series of articles on 
war guilt, dealing with Professor Barnes’ statement 
with scholarly criticism, and constructively defend- 
ing the opposite point of view. 


This is your last chance to make a nomination. 

Announcement of the panel of twelve will appear 
in our issue of December 24. 

The balloting for the final choice will close on 
January 10. 

The announcement of the conferment of the honor 
will appear in our issue of January 21. 








ADDRESS 
to make reply to Professor Barnes’ articles. 

















Journeys Out and Home 


An Easter Sermon 
By Charles W. Gilkey 


‘The Lord shall preserve thy 


going out and thy coming in, from 


this time forth and even forever-more.”—Psalm cxxi, 8 


This promise was given to travelers long ago and far 
away, as they fared forth by swift camel or slow mule for 
journeys across the desert. On Easter morning our Chris- 
tian faith claims it no less for all worthy voyagers across 
the sea of human life. “The Lord shall preserve thy going 
out and thy coming in, from this time forth and even for- 
evermore.” Two great faiths lie plain upon its surface 
and deep at its heart. The living God in whom human life 
finds its ultimate meaning, its daily and hourly renewal, 
and its eternal home, is the God of all our worthy out- 
goings: but he is no less the God of all our true home- 
comings. He goes forth with us on every morning of 
high adventure; our guide, our guard, our great com- 
panion—if we will have it so. “The Lord shall preserve 
But when at the end of the long day we 


turn again homeward, laden with our trophies, our bur- 


thy going out.” 


dens, our hurts, our hungerings, our homesickness, our 
loves, he is waiting for us then, the eternal Home of the 
human spirit. “The Lord shall preserve thy coming in.” 
And our religion, our Christianity, our faith in God, are 
none of them big enough for the needs of men, for the 
heights and depths of human experience, for the riches of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, unless they gather up both sides 
of this great text, and hold them together; not so much 
perhaps in a logical theory of the universe, as in a faith and 
hope and love in which men can live and die triumphant. 


a 
“The Lord shall preserve thy going out.’ 


If we must believe that the Living God is “cabined, 
cribbed, confined” within the black type and orthodox 
phrases of an ancient creed, or between the covers of a 
Hebrew history of long ago, or among the black tents of 
Abraham and Moses or the white dwelling houses of Peter 
and Paul, then it may be a bit hard for us really to believe 
this adventurous assurance that “the Lord shall preserve 
thy going out.” But the pioneers and the prophets, the 
explorers and the heroes of faith, the young men who see 
visions and the old men who still dream dreams, the great 
saints and the great souls, to whom God’s journeying mer- 
cies “are new every morning,” have always been sure of it. 
They have found in their own experience that he is the 
God of every great adventure, whose spirit striving within 
our sluggish souls is ever urging us out and on and up 
into new and undiscovered regions.. They know that when- 
ever he thus leads us forth, he himself goes with us all the 
way. No place and no journey is strange to him, or need 
be lonely for us if we keep company with him. His guid- 
ance is available for every crossroad’s perplexity; his rad- 
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iant presence can transform and quicken even the dullest 
days of plodding routine; and to walk with him and learn 
to know him aright, is what chiefly makes life worth living, 
both here and hereafter. 

There are some memorable lines in Kipling’s “The Ex- 
plorer,” which have always appealed particularly to us 
vounger men because they state in such unconventional yet 
convincing phrase this same faith of the text in the God 
who inspires and accompanies all high adventure: 


“There’s no sense in going further—it’s the edge of cultivation,” 
So they said, and I believed it—broke my land and sowed my 
crop— 
Built my barns and strung my fences in the little border station, 
Tucked away below the foothills where the trails run out and stop 


rill a voice, as bad as Conscience, rang interminable changes 

On one everlasting Whisper day and night repeated—so: 

‘Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look behind the 
Ranges 

Something lost behind the Ranges. 


Go.” 


Lost and waiting for you. 


Then I knew, the while I doubted—knew His Hand was certain 
o'er me. 
Still—it might be self-delusion—scores of better men had died— 
I could reach the township living, but 
tore me... 
But I didn't 


. . . He knows what terrors 


but I didn’t. I went down the other side 


lave I named one single river? Have I claimed one single acre? 
Have I kept one single nugget—(barring samples)? No, not I! 
Because my price was paid me ten times over by my Maker. 


But you wouldn’t understand it... . You go up and occupy 


Yes, your “Never-never country”—yes, your “edge of cultivation,” 
And “no sense in going further’—till I crossed the range to see 

God forgive me! No, J didn’t. It’s God’s present to our nation. 
Anybody might have found it but—His Whisper came to me! 


But even those of us to whom these stirring lines appeal 
ost, discover presently that this same faith was stated 
‘ centuries ago, in far finer poetry and with an infinitely 

er setting and horizon, by the Psalmist: 


Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 

If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 


Surely this must mean that the living God stands ready 
to be our guide on all high intellectual adventure, when 
our exploring minds, urged by our deep instincts and our 
pressing needs, go forth to new discoveries of the world 
avout us, better understanding of the life that is given us, 
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broader conceptions of the God we “ignorantly worship,” 
worthier hopes of the immortality our hearts desire. Some 
f us have faith to believe that when our theology is con- 
siderably less provincial than much of it is now, and our 
science perhaps just a little less provincial than some of it 
; now; when our thinking minds and our aspiring souls 
understand each other better and help each other more; we 
shall then at least recover the fullness of what is after all 
an ancient Christian faith, that God is the God of all truth. 
His guiding presence within the mind of man lights us 
along the narrow and difficult way that leads into larger 
If some of us have been busy throwing overboard 
our childish conceptions of religion because they have 
seemed too small for so great a voyage as we are now find- 
ing human life to be, we shall do well not to miss the point 
if Emerson’s assurance : 


truth. 


When the half-gods go, 
The gods arrive. 


\nd it is equally true that the living God is the God of 
all high social adventure, who opens men’s eyes to the 
uglinesses and the wrongs that are round about them in the 
accepted order of things as they are, and thrusts them 
forth, in the face it may be of ridicule and sometimes even 
of repudiation, to seek what the epistle to the Hebrews 
calls ‘‘a better country.” So also is he the God of all high 
moral adventure, who opens men’s eyes to the unworthi- 
ness of the low and pestilential levels on which they have 
been living, and urges them to overcome the inertia of their 
reluctant flesh and climb to the uplands of the spirit. For 
wherever, in Paul’s great word, men forget the things which 
are behind, reach forward to the things that are before, 
and press on toward the goal unto the prize of the upward 
calling, it is God who has thus called them—and he will 
preserve their going out. 


THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


Sometimes it almost seems to some of us younger men 
that our fundamentalist brethren have forgotten the first 
part of this text. They appear to have difficulty in be- 
lieving that God really calls men to the discovery of any- 
thing new; and that he has offered to go with them when 
they start out to find it. If God is really the God of all 
truth, surely we need not fear the search for larger truth, 
provided only we seek it under his good guidance. It was 
Jesus himself who promised that his followers would them- 
selves be guided, step by step, into all the truth—not by the 
letter that killeth, but by the indwelling spirit that giveth 
life. And ‘it was Jesus who declared that every teacher 
who really understands the kingdom of God, will be able 
to bring forth out of his spiritual treasures things new as 
well as things old. 

And yet, at the same time, our more conservative breth- 
ren are quite right in this—that adventure out of the old 
and into the new country is always a difficult and some- 
times a dangerous expedition. Men who undertake it need 
not only to be guided and guarded, but, as the text sug- 
gests, to be “preserved”: preserved from the rashness and 
conceit of undue overconfidence, from the quick dogmatism 
of first impressions, from the easy distortion that comes 
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from false perspectives, from the pride that goeth before 
destruction, from the way that seemeth right unto a man, 
the ends whereof are the ways of death. It is that very 
guidance and preservation which a living faith in God 
promises to ail high adventure. “The Lord shall preserve 
thy going out from this time forth and even for- 
evermore.” 


If. 


“The Lord shall preserve . thy coming in.” 
There is deep insight as well as lilting melody in the 
little song, “The House and the Read,” which Josephine 
Preston Peabody has inscribed on the first of her “Singing 
Leaves” : 


The little Road says Go; 
The little House says Stay. 
And O, it’s bonny here at home, 
But I must go away. 


The little Road, like me, 
Would seek and turn and know; 
And forth I must, to learn the things 
The little Road would show! 


And go I must, my dears, 
And journey while I may, 

Though heart be sore for the little House, 
That had no word but Stay. 


Maybe, no other way 
Your child could ever know 

Why a little House would have you stay, 
When a little Road says Go. 


There is equal wisdom in that shrewd remark of Ken- 
neth Grahame in his delightful animal story, “The Wind 
in the Willows,” that both animals and men are by tem- 
perament either adventurers or stay-at-homes. The only 
truer thing he could possibly have said, would have been 
that many of us are sometimes adventurers, and then again 
stay-at-homes. Our own family has been evenly divided 
and widely separated these last eight months: we two par- 
ents in India on what we have often called “our great 
adventure”; while our two little folks have stayed at home 
But on Christmas Day in Delhi, 10,000 miles 


away from them, we cared a great deal more about being 


in Chicago. 


stay-at-homes than adventurers any longer, for the holi- 
days at least; and for some little time after our return, we 
haven’t felt like ever adventuring forth again anywhere 
Miss Peabody’s song is just right when it suggests that 
out on the journeys of the road we learn to appreciate the 
house we call home; that neither the adventures of the road 
alone, nor yet the affections of the home alone, are all of 
human life; and that human experience is never complete 
until it includes and does justice to both. 
serve our going out and our coming in. 
This is not only good poetry: it is better religion. Very 
close to the center of any truly religious view of human 
life, and to the beating heart of any truly Christian con- 
fession of faith lies the assurance that in God is the only 
ultimate and adequate satisfaction and fulfillment for our 
deepest desires and worthiest aspirations. “Thou hast 
made us for thyself, and our hearts are restless until they 
find their rest in thee.” Religion puts its trust here and 


It must pre- 
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hereafter in the living God, who is in some simple yet pro- 
found sense the final unity and security for both these 
normal and natural aspects of human experience. He is 
not only our companion in all worthy adventures of the 
opening day and the climbing road. He is our dwelling- 
place in all generations, and our eternal home. To him we 
may return and come home like tired toilers at the end of 
the long day; like the prodigal turning hungrily to his 
father’s house and his father’s heart; like little children 
running from their troubles, and even from their toys, to 
their mother’s arms. All that gives its deep human appeal 
to a song like “My Little Grey Home in the West”; all 
that trembles in men’s voices and aches in their hearts in a 
strange land, until they dare not trust themselves to sing 
“Home, Sweet Home” :—all that is and shall be fulfilled, 
at long last, in men’s experience with God. “The Lord 
shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in.” 

We were recognizing just now that many deeply religious 
men, conservative in their thinking, find it hard to “keep 
the faith” in God as our companion and guide on all high 
adventures of social reconstruction and intellectual explo- 
ration. Is it not equally true that many of our modern 
social workers and scientific thinkers, radical in their think- 
ing, find it very hard to “keep the faith” in God as the 
eternal Home of the immortal human spirit? They are 
afraid that the wish is father to the thought—and still more 
to the faith; that our hungry human hearts are here “put- 
ting it over” on our more impartial minds, and making 
us believe what our hearts want to. Let us frankly recog- 
nize the very real danger that religion may lapse into 
sentimentality But no 
sane man would refuse to love parent or friend or wife 


just as love often enough does. 


or child, just because many people are sickishly sentimental 
about so doing. And there is very real danger in these 
modern days, not only that religion should be too senti- 
mental in its thought and its pictures of the other world, 
but also that many men who pride themselves upon being 
modern-minded should to avoid 


sentimentality that they may narrow their vision and im- 


lean so far backwards 


poverish their experience thereby. 
TRUSTING OUR INSTINCTS 


These matters all come down finally to the question how 
fax we dare trust our deepest instincts and our highest 
capacities. The reflective scientist knows well enough that 
he cannot prove the validity of those assumptions on which 
all his science rests; namely, that our human faculties and 
senses give us a true report of the outside world—that 
there is any outside world for that matter—or that there 
is anything at all except his own solitary consciousness. 
What he does know is that when he goes confidently out 
on the course of conduct to which these assumptions natur- 
ally lead, he finds not only that his own life is enlarged 
and enriched, and his power to deal with “nature” is steadily 
increased, but that he can share these results most valuably 
with his fellows. Just so, the thoughtful Christian knows 
well enough that he cannot prove either God or immor- 
tality: but that when he starts out to practice the presence 
of God, and the kind of life that alone deserves immor- 
tality, he finds within himself a deepening life, and a 
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growing power to meet and overcome the hardest test of 
life and death alike, which he can share inexhaustibly with 
his fellows. These are not only “the truths that never cap 
be proved”—this is “the way and the truth and the life” 
that can only be lived 





as Jesus himself has given it to us 
not in an argument or even in a creed, but in a life thy 
we may catch from him and share with others. 

I wonder increasingly whether we have not been basing 
our faith in immortality much too narrowly and individual 
istically on our own expectation of “glory for me” jp 
“Beulahland.” There have been some of the greatest and 
saintliest souls of our generation who have not cared over- 
much what happens to them beyond this present, if onl; 
the Beloved Community goes forward: and there have 
not been lacking learned men to argue that one who has 
learned from Jesus to be willing to lose his life for others 
sake, will hardly set too much store by his own personal 
future. But is not a main support for our immortal 
faith, not so much my little claim on behalf of my insigni- 
ficant self, as the claim of my undying love on behalf of 
those who have called it forth so irrevocably that there 
can be no real home for either them or me, here or here- 
after, unless we share it together? My loved ones may 
be too humble or unselfish to demand immortality for them- 
selves; but I who honor and love them, believe in it on 
their behalf far more confidently than on my own. Our 
love cannot let them go. Surely the infinite Love tha 
quickened ours, will not let them go. This Beloved Com- 
munity will not be allowed to disintegrate. 


CLAIMING ETERNAL WORTH 


We had just borne from the church the worn-out body, 
paralyzed and speechless for years before death brought 
release, of one of the noblest Christian women whom 
some of us have ever known. As the funeral procession 
started for the open grave, her heartbroken husband, who 
had found his daily joy and privilege in caring for her 
dumb helplessness, put his hand on my knee and said in 
a tone that I shall never forget: 
thing happen to her.” 


“God must not let any- 
That was not the voice of selfish- 
ness claiming immortality for its little self: it was the 
voice of devoted love and loyalty claiming eternal worth 
before the God of all love, for her whom God had given 
him to love and to cherish, in sickness even more than i 
health. Devotion like that is surely a capacity not less 
high and not less deserving of continuing fulfillment, than 
our power to think straight or to observe carefully. And 
may we not then trust the assurances of our loving hearts, 
at least as far as we trust the assumptions of our inquir- 
ing minds and adventurous spirits ? 

These assurances confirm themselves by the same kind 
of practical results in the enrichment and reinforcement 
of life. The maiden whose heart has gone out irrevocably 
to her lover, cannot prove to her own friends, much less 
to his critics, that he is all that her love believes him to 
be, or that life with him will surely bring the bliss which 
she expects: but that faith and love of hers are neverthe 
less the only dodr into the richest experience that humat 
life holds. And when the experience of motherhood lies 
before her, she cannot prove that her child will be worth 
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the cost to her in blood and tears and toil: but that same 
gauntlet of anguish and anxiety is her only road to all the 
joys and rewards of motherhood. Religious faith cannot 
prove that there is a Father’s house at the long pamaey’y 
end, where we shall be with him and with those we love, 
at home forevermore. But those who face life’s hardest 
gauntlets and its darkest mysteries in that faith, find in 
it here and now a peace that passeth understanding, a 
hope that is an anchor to the soul, and a love that never 
faileth. By such living faith God surely preserves our 
“going out” into the life that now is: shall he any the less 
preserve our “coming in” to the life which is to come? 

The world knows Ramsay MacDonald as the first labor 
prime minister of Great Britain; but his neighbors and 
friends know him also and much more intimately as the 
author of a memoir to his wife which has reminded some 
of us—and there could hardly be higher praise—of Pro- 
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fessor George H. Palmer’s Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. 
One incident in that memoir is worth more than any ser- 
mon can ever be, as evidence that however much forms of 
fhought may have changed for modern folk as progressive 
in their thinking as was Mrs. MacDonald, the faith with 
which great souls like her meet life and death is still as of 
old the faith in which our fathers lived and died. 

Her faith stood the test to the end. When she knew that she 
was close to the opening gateway of death, I asked her if she 
desired to see any one who would speak to her of what was to 
come. “That would be a waste of time,” she replied. “I have 
always been ready. Let us praise God together for what has 
been. He has been very good to me in giving me my work, my 
friends, and my faith. At the end of the day I go gladly to 
him for rest and shelter.” She was convinced that life and time 
were not the sum and substance of experience, and went away 
as though but starting on a journey which, beginning in dark- 
ness, would proceed through light. She would hold my hand, 
she said, till those who had gone before gave her greetings. 
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N* IR BEFORE in the whole history of historical 


writing has there been so rapid and complete a change 


Verzeichnis der Literatur des 


In-und Auslandes. 


in the opinions of historians concerning an event of major 


. . . . . 
importance as has been witnessed in the revision of our con- 
ceptions concerning the causes of the outbreak of the world 
war in August, 1914. 


Morel, Bertrand Russell, Francis Neilson, and others, who, 


There were a few brave souls, like 
during the war, refused to accept at its face value the 
entente propaganda concerning the sole and diabolical guilt 
of Germany in the precipitation of the great calamity which 
broke out in the summer of 1914. Yet the views of these 
men rested very largely upon intuition rather than demon- 
strable fact. It has only been due to the unprecedented 
rapidity of the publication of the documents in the foreign 
offices of Germany, Austria and Russia that we have been 
able to discover the actual facts in the same generation as 
that which witnessed the late world conflict. Previously 
such documents have normally been kept secret from forty 
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to one hundred years, so that the mythology which passed 
current during a war could not be adequately overthrown 
until the time of the grandchildren of those who had 
participated. 

But the mere documents themselves, such as those edited 
and published by Kautsky, Gooss, Marchand, Stieve and 
Siebert, would have been of little significance had not alert 
and courageous historians made use of them immediately 
upon their appearance. The first scholar to attempt to 
assimilate the new evidence and to indicate its significance 
for the problem of war guilt was Professor Sidney B. Fay, 
of Smith college, who published the results of his prelim- 
inary investigations in three notable articles in the American 
Historical Review, beginning in July, 1920. He was able to 
explode the myth of the alleged Potsdam conference of July 
5, 1914, at which the kaiser was supposed to have revealed 
his plot to force a European war. Professor Fay demon- 
strated that the initiative in the punishment of Serbia was 
taken by Austria, and that Germany, late in July, 1914, 
made earnest efforts to restrain Austria when it began to 
appear as if the Austrian punitive expedition into Serbia 
would bring in its train a general European war. The 
incriminating evidence against Russia and France was not, 
however, at this time wholly available, and while Professor 
l’ay was able to demonstrate that it was the premature Rus- 
sian mobilization which produced the German declaration 
of war, he was still able to regard France as a state which 
had done all it could to preserve the peace of Europe in 
1914. Since 1920 additional material has enabled a large 
number of historical scholars to carry forward the task 
begun by Professor Fay, until we are now relatively certain 
as to the major facts involved, and Professor Fay himself 
promises us in the near future a definitive appraisal not 
only of the documentary evidence, but also of the chief 
hooks and monographs which have thus far been produced 
on the question of responsibility for the world war. In two 
recent lucid and scholarly articles in the New York Times 
Current History Magazine Professor Fay has not only 
-iven us the best summary of the evidence establishing the 
full Serbian responsibility for the assassination of the < ch- 
duke, but has also indicated the masterly command of the 
data of war guilt which we may expect in his forthcoming 
hook. 

One cannot expect to understand the issues of 1914 unless 
he is familiar with the diplomacy of the period following 
1870. 
has been of as much assistance here as in respect to the 
immediate cause of the war. The great German set, “Die 
Grosse Politik,” which is now being issued ina large number 
of imposing volumes (approximately fifty), embodies most 
of the more important documents in the German foreign 
office since 1870, and has necessitated a complete recasting of 
our views on European diplomacy in the forty years before 
Serajevo. This material has been worked over by a number 
of enterprising scholars, among them Valentin, Rach fahl, 
Hammann and Brandenburg in Germany, and Gooch in Eng- 
land. Gooch’s book is the only reliable guide yet available 
‘» English, and constitutes an indispensable introduction to 
ihe problem of war guilt for those who can only follow the 
argument in English. Gooch reveals the steady tightening 
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of the Franco-Russian alliance, and its transition into an 
aggressive policy guided by Poincaré and Izvolski after 
1912. England, after having been rebuffed in her advances 
to Germany by the naval policy of Tirpitz, and the anti- 
English attitude of Holstein, was driven into ever closer rela- 
tions with France, and even into the unpopular agreement 
with Russia which cemented the triple entente. The Ger- 
man ambitions in the near east threw her into ever closer 
relations with Austria and made it more and more neces- 
sary for her to support the efforts of Austria to maintain 
her integrity in the face of the nationalistic movements in 
the Balkans. 

Europe became divided into two “armed camps,” each of 
which grew ever more disinclined to give way before the 
demands of the other. The stage was being set so that such 
an inflammable episode as that of the murder of Franz Fer- 
dinand in June, 1914, could precipitate the entire continent 
into a life and death struggle. With the exception of a 
somewhat inadequate presentation of the case against Sir 
Edward Grey, and his Russophile under-secretary, Sir 
\rthur Nicolson, Gooch’s book is a model of fairness, and 
the author exhibits unusual capacity in the way of being 
able to combine complete mastery of detail and clear and 
forcible presentation of the larger issues and policies in- 
volved. Gooch has also contributed much of the material 
in the third volume of the “Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy” dealing with the British aspects of the 
tackground of the war. Gooch has further given us an 
admirable brief survey of the history of Franco-German 
relations since 1870, interpreted in his usual lucid and 
impartial fashion. In connection with the diplomacy of the 
generation before the war, mention should be made of the 
notable work of Professor Pribram on the secret treaties of 
\ustria~Hungary, which has been brought out in an excel- 
lent English edition under the supervision of Professor A. 
C. Coolidge, of Harvard university. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


We shall not here make any effort at a summary of the 
more important German and Austrian monographs on war 
guilt, as it would still be assumed by many in the United 
States that such works must more or less naturally and 
inevitably be biased in favor of the central powers. We 
cannot, however, overlook the admirable brief summary of 
‘he revisionist point of view by Count Max Montgelas. This 
hook was unfortunately christened in the English edition. 
The original German title of “Leading Threads in the Prob- 
lem of War Guilt” was much more accurately descriptive of 
the content than the English version entitled “The Case for 
the Central Powers.” About half of the book is devoted 
'o an excellent brief summary of the diplomacy from 1907 
to 1914. This is followed by a systematic analysis of the 
main elements in the crisis of July and August, 1914, 
together with a thorough criticism of many of the more 
important myths and legends connected with the entente 
indictment of Germany during the war and peace confer- 
ence periods. On pages 200-203 he gives some seventeen 
conclusions on the matter of war guilt, which represent one 
of the best and most accurate statements of the conclusions 
{ revisionist scholarship to be found anywhere. 
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While Montgelas puts the primary responsibility upon 
Russia, because of her precipitate general mobilization, and 
clearly shows how this action was encouraged by France, he 
does not hesitate to criticize German policy where the facts 
lead him to the conclusion that Germany was in error. He 
fully recognizes, for example, that the German invasion of 
Belgium was both a violation of international law and a 
serious diplomatic blunder, and he is honest enough to point 
out that the strong probability that the French would have 
invaded Belgium if Germany had not, constitutes no adequate 
justification of the actual German invasion. Montgelas’s book 
is easily the best brief statement of the revisionist point of 
view which has thus far come out of Germany, and it is 
unfortunate that its German authorship will probably pre- 
vent it from receiving the attention and respect from Eng- 
lish-speaking readers to which its high quality entitles it. 

STIEVE ; FRANZ; ROMBERG 

Among the mass of works which have come out of Ger- 
many on the question of war guilt a few others must be 
mentioned, such as the very competent book of Professor 
Frantz on the all-important Russian activities at the out- 
break of the war; Professor Stieve’s excellent analysis of 
Izvolski’s correspondence ; and Baron Romberg’s exposure 
of the falsifications of the Russian Orange Book issued 
carly in the war as a vindication of Franco-Russian conduct 
in July and August, 1914. Frantz’s work is unquestionably 
the best monograph on Russia’s part in producing the world 
war which has thus far been written. He makes rather a 
stronger case against Sazonov than has hitherto been ac- 
cepted among revisionist historians. Stieve demonstrates 
the primary responsibility of Izvolski for the direction of 
the forcible Russian policy leading to the diplomacy of 1914, 
and Romberg shows that in the original Orange Book all of 
the telegrams indicating collusion between France and Rus- 
sia in the effort to bring on mobilization and the war were 
carefully excluded. He proves that the only telegram indi- 
cating a French desire for caution was one in which the 
French advised secrecy and adroitness, so that Germany 
would not discover the mobilization plans, but at the same 
time urged even greater Russian activity in the actual 
military preparations. 

The most interesting, as well as the most recent, impor- 
tant German book on war guilt has been prepared by the 
While the crown prince was probably 
aided by competent historical scholars, the book is a highly 


ex-crown prince. 


competent and technical work, indicating a mastery of the 
latest documents and monographs and exhibiting a broad 
The author 
demolishes the official French work on war responsibility by 


viewpoint and great moderation and restraint. 


Bourgeois and Pagés, “Les Origines et les Responsabilités 
de la Grande Guerre.” So competent and convincing is the 
work that it has been very favorably received in Germany 
by political groups fiercely antagonistic to the old Hohen- 
zollern régime. Compared to the apologies by Asquith, 
Grey, Poincaré and Sazonov it is a masterly performance. 
What it would have been if the facts were not favorable 
to the German viewpoint it is not so easy to say. 

In Austria, along with the editorial work of Roderich 
Gooss and Professor Pribram, the most important works 
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Understanding the modern world is an appalling task. We must know; but 
the picture is so vast, so intricate, and changes so rapidly, that there are times 
when we despair. There is only one possible way of living intelligently in a world 
like this. Find out the centers of interest, and focus your eyes there! Find out 
the best sources of information, and focus your attention there! In the small 
group of periodicals giving unfettered information as to what is transpiring in 
the wide ranges of the modern world, The Christian Century has come to hold 
a distinguished place. The recognition of the contribution which this paper is 
making to an understanding of world events is bound to grow during the next 
year. For this journal of religion is going to make it possible for its readers to 


keep their eyes on the hot spots of the world! 
Chi , 1] ) a there; more of them will be held before the year is 
out. There are armies marching and counter-march- 
ing. The welfare of all Asia and of the whole world is at stake. It takes a clear 
eye and a keen mind to see and interpret China today. Of all that is appearing 
in the press about that country, precious little can be described as interpreta- 
tion. Most of it is just verbal confusion. You want to know the truth, and to 
understand what the knowledge means. The best promise of achieving this 
understanding will be offered by The Christian Century through its articles inter- 


pretating the present situation in China, written by Harry F Ward 
J 


that master analyst, just back from the Far East 
Here is still the great enigma for most of us’ 


- 

Sprawling across Europe and Asia, we know instinc- 

uSSla tively that what happens in Russia today will affect 

the rest of mankind tomorrow. But who knows 

what is happening? And who is competent to tell what it means? The Chris- 
tian Century has been searching for months for a writer who could tell its 
readers what they want to know about Russia. Facts; not prejudices. It has 
found the man. He is an officer of an international philanthropic organization, 
the Near East Relief, whose work has brought him into intimate contact with 
the present Russian government. On the other hand, he has dealt, day after 
day, with scores and thousands of individuals who have no connection with 
the government, but who are ground in a poverty bitter beyond description. 
So he has come to see Russia — not only official Russia, or city Russia, or 


industrial Russia, but Russia, all of Russia, both in John R Voris 


Europe and in Asia. jWatch for the articles by 
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O SERVICE which The Christian Century has ever 
rendered its public has been more widely appre- 
ciated than that of presenting the sermons by 

twenty-five peers of the American pulpit. Their publi- 
cation has had the effect of strengthening American 
preaching as a whole. Yet, this feature of 1925 will be equalled 
during 1926. It may even be surpassed! The Christian Century 
is determined to present interpretations of the religiou: life as 
inspiring, as suggestive, as thought-provoking as the world 
affords. It has, therefore, gone to twenty-five acknowledged 
leaders of the British pulpit, and asked each one to provide it 
with a characteristic sermon. Twenty-five preachers whose fame 
has crossed the Atlantic will each give the readers of this paper the 
sort of sermon which has lifted them to places of power in the 
religious life of the British isles! Here will be British preaching 
at its peak. How does it compare with American preaching? 
What has it to offer the spiritual needs of America? Such a 
series as this has only to be announced to have its value instantly 
seen. For what American is there with a spark of interest in the 
message of the modern pulpit 
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bearing on war origins are the important monographs of 
Heinrich Kanner and Julius von Szilassy, and the memoirs 
of Conrad von Hotzendorf, the Austrian chief of staff in 
1914. Kanner, while looking upon such forces as national- 
ism, militarism and imperialism as basic in bringing on the 
world war, places the immediate responsibility for the acts 
of the central powers upon the insistent militarists in the 
Vienna ministry and general staff. Szilassy takes the same 
general position, but shows how Berchtold was influenced 
by aggressive subordinate associates in the foreign office, 
though there are some who dispute this view and contend 
that Berchtold himself exhibited more than usual energy 
and decision in the July crisis. Hotzendorf, with very 
unusual frankness, reveals the aetermination of the force- 
ful group in the dual monarchy to have a last reckoning with 
the Serbian nationalists, with the hope of finally extinguish- 
The 
general significance of these works is that they put an end 
for all time to the allegation that the initiative in the fatal 
crisis of 1914 with respect to the punishment of Serbia came 


ing this menace to the integrity of Austria-Hungary. 


from Germany rather than Austria. It is true, however, 
that while the German civil government was pressing Vienna 
for moderation, Von Moltke, the German chief of sta‘ff, 
encouraged Conrad to stand firm in his punitive policy. 


FRANCE 


One of the most reassuring and satisfactory aspects of 
the study of war guilt by honest and impartial historians 
has been the courageous efforts of liberal French scholars to 
contribute their share to the establishment of the truth con- 
cerning this important problem, even though the results of 
their researches might prove extremely damaging to their 
own country. In fact, it has required much more courage 
on the part of French historians to present an honest picture 
of the war guilt question than has been the case with Ger- 
man historians, because the new documents destroy the val- 
idity of the indictment of Germany and constitute the basis 
In the 
light of these facts it is reassuring to be able to call at 


for an inevitable case against France and Russia. 


tention to so impressive a list of books by capable French 
authors who accept the revisionist point of view. 

Che struggle for truth in France began with such things 
as the brochures of Gouttenoire de Toury, making serious 
charges against Poincaré, and eliciting from the latter his 
apology entitled, “The Origins of the War.” About the 
same time Georges Demartial made use of some of the 
new evidence and indicated the necessity of a serious revi- 
sion of our wartime views. A more thoroughgoing indict- 
ment of French policy, based upon wider acquaintance with 
the newer literature, was brought out a year later by Alfred 
Pevet. Pevet’s book represents a vigorous onslaught upon 
the Franco-Russian militarists, calls for a complete recon- 
struction of our notions of war guilt, and concludes with 
a scathing demonstration of the hypocrisy of the allied 
charge of complete German responsibility for the outbreak 
of the war, which the Germans were compelled to sign at 
In 1922 Demartial pub- 
lished his chief work—an illuminating analysis of the meth- 


the Versailles peace conference. 


ods used by Peincaré and his associates in duping the 
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French people into accepting the fiction of a defensive war, 

In 1924 Mathias Morhardt, of the Paris Temps, one of 
the leaders in the movement for truth about war origins jp 
France, published the most damaging indictment of Poin. 
caré which has yet appeared. While fully admitting that jt 
was the Russian mobilization which actually precipitated the 
war, he emphasizes the fact that the Russians would never 
have dared to move without the insistent encouragement of 
Poincaré. Establishing to his own satisfaction the primary 
personal responsibility of Poincaré for the world war and 
everything which it brought with it, Morhardt inquires why 
Poincaré is loath to accept the honor of having done more 
to alter the face of civilization than any other human being 
who has ever lived. He answers that while Poincaré was 
not averse at the beginning of the conflict to admitting 
responsibility, the long duration of the war, with the conse. 
quent losses and burdens imposed upon France, made him 
fearful of facing the responsibility for his own acts. In 
addition to the convincing marshaling of evidence against 
Poincaré, the other notable aspects of Morhardt’s book are 
his demonstration of the low political status and barbarous 
methods of Serbia, the relative inadequacy of the Serbian 
answer to the Austrian demands, and the unwillingness of 
the allies to accept the constructive Italian plans of media- 
tion and arbitration in July, 1914. Morhardt’s conclusion 
is especially statesmanlike when he declares that “it is not 
true that France and Germany are doomed to fight eter- 
nally. What is true is that France can live in peace, 
side by side, with Germany. It is only necessary to wish 
to do so.” 

FABRE-LUCE 

Even more valuable and rather more moderate in tone 
is the notable book by Alfred Fabre-Luce, which is the most 
comprehensive and satisfactory work on the broad question 
of war guilt which has thus far been published in France. 
This book not only embodies an excellent analysis of the 
immediate outbreak of the war, but, like Montgelas, con- 
tains a concise, impartial, and illuminating survey of the 
antecedent European diplomacy. He demonstrates very ade- 
quately that the history of contemporary European diplo- 
macy offers in no sense a one-sided indictment or a white- 
washing of either the triple alliance or the triple entente. 


Coming to the immediate problem of war guilt he is m 
? 
He declares that after 
Poincaré’s visit to Russia there was only a very slight possi 


essential agreement with Morhardt. 
bility of averting the war. His epigrammatic conclusion 
that “the acts of Germany and Austria made the war pos 
sible ; those of the triple entente made it inevitable,” is prob- 
ably as competent a summary of the actual facts as has thus 
far been achieved. Particularly satisfactory and construc- 
tive. is Fabre-Luce’s plea for some form of internationd 
organization which will make another European war imposs- 
ble. While showing the hypocrisy of the original entente 
claim that the world war was a war against war, he presents 
an effective plea for a type of contemporary diplomacy 
which will actually make the great conflict turn out to have 
been such in its results, whatever its causes. 

Ernest Judet has recently edited the diary of Georges 
Louis, who was the pacifically inclined French minister # 
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st, Petersburg, recalled by Poincaré to be replaced by the 
master mind of contemporary French secret diplomacy and 
aggressive intrigue, Delcassé. This work contains a large 
amount of interesting intimate material, much of which 
strengthens the case against Poincaré, Delcassé and others 
in charge of French diplomacy from 1912-1914. Like the 
Livre Noir it presents a picture of an ever closer and more 
determined Franco-Russian policy. When Delcassé was 
needed in Paris he was replaced by Maurice Paléologue, 
who thoroughly shared Delcassé’s point of view. In his 
diary Paléologue has given us a vivid, if naive, picture of 
the aggressive attitude of Poincaré on his fateful St. Peters- 
burg visit in the latter part of July, 1914, as well as of the 
ereat enthusiasm for war at the Russian court. Even French 
novelists have become interested in the problem of war guilt 
and Victor Marguerite has brought out a relatively com- 
petent and extremely trenchant work in which he accepts the 
revisionist point of view and indicts all of the European 
powers involved in the conflict. The book is particularly 
valuable for its attack upon the forces making for war in 
general, such as capitalism, patriotism and militarism. While 
rejecting the view of sole German responsibility for the war, 
he does look upon Germany as the most guilty of all the 
states, not because of her actions in precipitating the war, 
but for the rather curious allegation that she possessed more 
potential power than any other state for preventing the 
necessity of the war. If one were to accept this as a test 
f war responsibility, it would seem probable that England, 
not Germany, would suffer most severely in the premises. 
Lazare’s brilliant work rivals that of Morhardt as the 
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most striking French critique of Poincaré and the military 
clique in France in relation to war guilt. It is specifically 
far the most effective demolition of Poincaré’s “Origins of 
the War” which has thus far been published. 
scholarly Frenchman who has devoted his attention to a seri 
ous study of war guilt is Pierre Renouvin, and in his book 
just published we may discover the definitive French state- 
ment of the case, interpreted in a somewhat more conserva- 
tive fashion than in the works of such writers as Morhardt 
and Pevet. 
rably supplement each other, as Fabre-Luce gives most of 


The most 


The works of Fabre-Luce and Renouvin admi- 


his space to the events preceding and following the war, 
while Renouvin sticks close to a most detailed analysis of 
the diplomatic crisis of the mid-summer of 1914. For this 
particular subject Renouvin’s book is the most competent 
book which has yet appeared, and will only be superseded 
by that of Professor Fay. There are only four notable 
major errors of fact or interpretation. 
sess the latest information on the responsibility of Serbia 
for the assassination of the archduke. He holds that Ger- 
many favored the local war of Austria against Serbia to the 
end. 
to the war policy and ceased restraining Austria on July 30. 
And, finally, he fails to state with directness the fact that 
Russian mobilization inevitably meant war. But all of the 
bitterness and mythology of 1914-1918 are absent from his 
pages. 


He does not pos- 


He quite erroneously asserts that Germany reverted 


(The second part of this article and the conclusion of the 
series by Professor Barnes will appear in the next issue.) 


British Table Talk 


London, November 20. 

HE NEWS was broadcasted last night that the Queen-mother 
\lexandra was seriously ill. This morning it is announced that 
he Prince of Wales has canceled his engagement with the city 
iathers for this evening. It looks as though grave fears were 
entertained. Queen Alexandra is eighty-one and her life must be 
nearing its end. But whether death comes now or is 
Queen delayed, it will be a real sorrow to the British peo- 
Alexandra ple. She has always loved this land, since the days 
when she landed, and Tennyson sang of the “Sea- 
«ing’s daughter from over the sea.” She has never failed to show 
ter warm-hearted devotion; and the fact that she has taken us into 
ner confidence and let us share her sorrows and joys, has made a 
‘ond, not in the least formal, between her and her people. If the 
time has come for her to die, she will be deeply and sincerely 
mourned by all sorts and conditions in this land. [Queen Alexandra 

ied late on the day this letter was written—The Editor. ] 

> . > 
Submarines 

The tragic loss of the British submarine M-1 has moved many 
‘o inquire whether it is necessary for nations to make and employ 
these machines. Why should not the nations agree to ban sub- 
marine warfare? To this effect correspondents have been writing 
to the Times and other papers. At the Washington conference Lord 
Balfour pressed strongly, but in vain, for the abolition of the sub- 
marine as an instrument of war. Unfortunately this country has a 
great deal to gain from the proposed elimination. Our critics will 
“swer, “True, the submarine is a barbarous, cruel, and devilish in- 
‘Tument; but so is poison-gas and so are dreadnoughts, and so is a 


blockade. Why do you fasten upon the submarine, except for the 
reason that in time of war the submarine may cripple your com- 
merce?” There is an answer to this no doubt; but for the plain 
man there is no satisfactory way out of the dilemma except that 
Great Britain shall be ready with a quid pro quo. It should be pre- 
pared to take the abolition of the submarine as part of a larger 
scheme of disarmament. On the merits of the question no one can 
defend the submarine as a weapon of warfare; it should be done 
away ; but it is not likely to be done away till the nations seriously 
set themselves to bring about disarmament. Meanwhile Lord Lee 
and other naval authorities have condemned the submarine: “There 
is no future for underseas craft,” says Lord Lee, “either in commerce 
or travel, and the progress of civilization can in no way be ham- 


pered by their disappearance.” 
> 


















The Death of 
Sekgoma 

It is two years since Khama, the paramount chief of the Bechuana 
people, died. His son who succeeded him has died in Serowe after 
a brief reign. The heir is a little child. _ Sekgoma was not the 
stamp of man his father was. For years he was in banishment and 
only returned in 1920. He became reconciled to his father, and 
when in a great age Khama died, he succeeded. During his short 
reign he showed many signs of good will towards the London 
Missionary society to which his father was so strongly attached. 
He became a better ruler than those who remembered his early life 


had expected. Now that he is dead and the new chief is a babe, there 
may be revival of the attempt to bring Bechuana-land into the South 


African dominion. By the choice made by Khama, a choice con- 
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firmed by him again and again, his country was attached directly to 
the crown. Khama would not hear of any other status. But there 
are eager eyes, fixed upon both Basuto-land and Bechuana-land, and 
the death of Sekgoma may give them their chance. 
> * * 

The Condition of 
Great Britain 

We are rather given, as I have said before in these columns, to 
lamentations, especially in the press, upon the impending downfall 
of our country. But we are a little surprised when we find these 
taken seriously. As a matter of fact, between a good game of golf 
and a cheerful dinner the Briton will write a letter to the press, 
proclaiming the end of all things. Matthew Arnold wrote the most 
pensive poetry, but in daily life he was the merriest and most cheer- 
ful of men. The average man hereabouts is like that. He has been 
lamenting much of late, and I am not surprised that an American 
paper takes him seriously, and utters a most genereus and heart- 
moving elegy upon this commonwealth. The writer ends: “The 
passing of this empire when it comes, will close one of the most 
glorious ages in the long evolution of human liberty.” Such words 
would greatly surprise the gentlemen who write to the press. They 
do not really think that the end is near. Indeed we are showing a 
marked improvement. The fear that either communists or fascists 
are likely to prevail is not well-grounded. We have no Trotsky or 
Mussolini in the offing. We have a noisy group in both of these 
camps, but they have little weight. And as for our being “loaded 
with an almost insupportable burden of debt,” as the critic says of 
us, that is not a doom which gives us sleepless nights. Sometimes 
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indeed we take a little pride in the fact that we have the distinction, 
somewhat unusual in modern nations, of paying our debts. And th 
moral of this must be that it is not time yet for the obituary noticg 
upon the British commonwealth. 
. * > 

And So Forth 

In the house of commons this week they have been discussing , 
bill to deal with tithes. The purpose of it is to fix the annual sum 
due to the clergy in such a way that it may be redeemed in & 
years. No one likes the bill; clergy, landowners, Labor, Tory, 
Liberal—nobody loves it; and therefore it will pass as in all prob. 
ability the best bill possible under the circumstances. The autum 
session of the house will be short, but lively. A number of ques. 
tions will be raised, among them that of the “corpse factory.” . , . 
A new volume of poetry by Thomas Hardy is published today. In it 
he collects new poems and old. Is there any parallel to the literary 
achievements of this man, who brings out great poetry in the later 
years of life, and poetry which cannot be dated? No one could tell 
which are the latest and which the earliest. The last volume is 
called “Human Shows, Far Phantasies, Songs and Trifles.” . 
The visit of M. Jouvenel, the new French commissioner for Syria 
has clearly some bearing upon the British policy in Palestine and 
Syria. But what he seeks, and what he will find, is not yet clear. 
The general feeling in this country is one of shrinking from any new 
enterprises in the near east, and we do not wish to be involved in 
the French policy. It is a very cold November. The nights 
are frosty, and the trees, but for the oaks, are bare. 

EpwWarpD SHILLIT0 


The Book World 


, The EverlastingjMan 


R. G. K. CHESTERTON’S Tue Evertastinc Man (Dodd, 

Mead, $3.00) is a bold challenging of the so-called natural- 
istic view of human nature and of the personality and function of 
Jesus. The first half of it is an argument to prove that the human 
race is uniquely different from everything else in nature; the second 
half an argument to prove that Jesus is uniquely different from man. 
He has no objection to the theory of evolution as a description of 
the process by which species arose or even of the process by which 
man’s body came into existence. Man does seem to be physically 
related to the animals. But the appearance of mind represents a new 
factor introduced from outside of the natural order. All of which 
depends more or less on how much of meaning and mystery one is 
willing to put into the term “natural order.” He is obviously right 
if the natural order is something simple, mechanical, and completely 
explicable. But then, such a natural order could no more account 
for the germination of one grain of wheat or the hatching of one 
egg than for the origin of human intellect. I do not object to the 
assertion that it requires a wisdom and a power which we may prop- 
erly call divine to make a man, but I do object to the implication 
that the other processes which go on upon earth are so “natural” 
that this one is unique because it is wonderful. 

Mr. Chesterton is never so happy as when he is combatting a gen- 
erally accepted opinion, especially one that is commonly held by 
scientists. When he cannot find one to his taste, he attributes gen- 
eral acceptance by scientists to something which only the ignorant 
hold, and demolishes that with the gleeful enthusiasm of a puppy 
worrying a slipper. For example, in proving the uniqueness of man, 
it seerns to him desirable to show that primitive man was not, so 
far as known, a brutal and bestial creature. Much epigrammatic 
scorn is heaped upon the anthropologists and archeologists for say- 
ing that the chief joy and major occupation of the cave-man was in 
dragging his women folks around by the hair, whereas Mr. Chester- 
ton has learned that the only activity of which he has left any 
record was drawing pictures. But do the anthropologists say any 
such harsh things about the cave-man? Not at all. I draw from 


the shelf just over my desk a few standard books on anthropology 
to see what they do say. Obermaier has chapters on paleolithic 
industries and art and no word about objectionable domestic man- 
ners. Lull says that “culturally these late paleolithic men stood 
very high.” Osborn makes the man of 40,000 years B. C. much more 
of a primitive artist than a hairy ape, and says that he is the inheritor 
of two earlier cultures. F'liott shows a restoration of the Neander- 
thal man which makes him look like a dreamy-eyed poet. Schmucker, 
who writes as a popularizer rather than an original investigator, 
goes only so far toward insult as to call the Neanderthaler a “low- 
brow stone-age man,” but he atones for this by presenting a fanciful 
picture of a rather pleasant domestic life in the cave, and he hasa 
chapter on the “high-brow stone-age man,” the Cro-Magnon, whos 
conjectural portrait suggests a combination of philanthropist ané 
philosopher. No, decidedly Mr. Chesterton has been anticipated 
in his brilliant discovery that primitive man had other and more 
amiable qualities than a taste for raw meat and a penchant for deeds 
of violence. 

Perhaps the point is not worth the space that I have given to it, 
but it illustrates a serious defect in Mr. Chesterton’s method. He 
sacrifices too much for antithesis and epigram, he plays to a popular 
prejudice against experts, and he manifests what seems almost 4 
personal spite against any man who has studied any subject long 
enough to know anything about it. “We know nothing about pre 
historic man. All this ignorance is simply covered by impu 
dence.” The disclaimer in his second appendix shows that he antici- 
pates the criticism, but does not remove the ground for it. 

Of the second and more important part of the book, the kernel # 
a fine and eloquent insistence upon the marvelous and epoch-making 
character of Jesus and the uniqueness of his personality. The husk 
is his insistence upon the unique and divine character of the Cath 
olic church, an absolutely new thing in the world, untouched an 
untinctured by any admixture of human or pagan ideas or prac 
tices. Mr. Chesterton, as his recent conversion to Roman Cathol- 
icism shows, is entirely committed to a theory which divides al 
facts and events into two absolutely separate classes—natural and 
supernatural. He is as dualistic as a Manichaean, though of courte 
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in a different way. He lives in a world whose normal processes are 
simply “natural” in the most naive sense, but into which there occa- 
sionally bursts the manifestation of an extraneous divinity. Through- 
out his whole discussion, I have the feeling that his argument for 
the supernatural is vitiated by too low an estimate of the natural. 
WInNFrReED ERNEST GARRISON. 


Songs by Many Singers 


HE SUCCESS of Dr. Hill’s “World's Great Religious Poetry” 

indicated the present appetite for literature of religion in the 
form of poetry. Fred Merrifield’s new Mopnern Reticious Verse 
xp Prose (Scribner, $3.50) is not so encyclopedic as the Hill 
hook. It includes a selection of the choicest religious verse of 
modern times, also some of the best things in prose from such 
writers as J. Arthur Thomson, Stanton Coit, Henry Drummond, 
Henry van Dyke, H. G. Wells and Walter Rauschenbusch. Hymns 
sre not a prominent feature, as in the Hill collection. The selections 
are grouped under such heads as “The Irrepressible Urge After 
God,” “The Upward Urge of Life,” “The Divine Possibilities of 
Man,” etc. The author sums up, in brief chapters, the poems 
included in the various sections, with enlightening comments also on 
particular poems. An invaluable volume for any one who does not 
consider that religious inspiration stopped with the passing of the 
prophets and apostles of the first century. 


MoperN AMERICAN Poetry, by Louis Untermeyer (Harcourt, 
$3.50) in its earlier editions, has already won distinction as the most 
satisfactory collection of American poems written since the age of 
Whitman. But the new third edition—including 133 poets and 475 
poems—is far more elaborate and attractive than earlier editions. 
lt is a sumptuous volume, and reveals the catholicity of taste of its 
author. Emily Dickinson is here, as also Riley; Joaquin Miller, and 


CORRESP 


Christmas Greens and Conservation 


itor THE Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Do you realize that our favorite Christmas greens are 
n imminent danger of being exterminated and that the church 
‘helping greatly to cause this loss? We all delight to see the 
hurch beautified with laurel roping, but do we remember that 
every five yards of it represents one hundred years of growth? 
Do we reflect that for the few hours of greater beauty within 
the church, we are robbing mother nature of natural beauty that 
thas taken her decades to grow? 

With the approach of Christmas each year, all lovers of nature 
re greatly distressed over the extravagant and wanton destruc- 
tion of our holly, laurel and ground pine. Both holly and laurel 
are native plants and have always formed beautiful and appro- 
rate Christmas decorations. Holly is at the same time the 

popular and the rarest, and if it is used as extensively 

the future as at present, it will not be many years before it 
will be entirely gone. While laurel is more plentiful, far more 
fit is used for decorative purposes. It is estimated that four 
thousand tons of laurel are sold in the markets of the big 
ties of our Atlantic coast each season. Indeed, the unre- 
stricted collecting in Connecticut reached such a point a few 
tars ago that a popular movement forced the passage of “the 
laurel law,” which not only protects laurel, but ferns, vines and 
‘vergreens as well. In 1918 Maryland also passed laws to pro- 
tect its holly. While this is helpful, legislation is obviously of 
little value so long as the public, unaware of the situation, does 


not 


lot decrease its demand. 


For the purpose of preserving these beautiful greens, the 
national garden association and the garden club of America, 
along with other organizations, have launched a nation-wide 


movement to prevent the extermination of these plants. Their 
purpose is, by making people conscious of the situation, to di- 
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Bliss Carman; Edwin Markham, and Eugene Field; Sandburg and 
Santayana; Horace Traubel, and Lizette Reese; William Vaughn 
Moody, and B. L. T.; Madison Cawein, and Edgar Lee Masters; 
Robert Frost, and H. H. Knibbs; Lindsay, Kreymborg and Ezra 
Pound, with David Morton, Sara Teasdale and Edna Millay. Of 
exceeding value is the editor’s extended preface, also his brief sur- 
vey of the life, work and chief characteristics of the poets included. 

Mopern BritisH Lyrics, compiled by Stanton A. Coblentz (Min- 
ton Balch, $2.00), is a selection from the best known—and some of 
the least known—of current and recent British poets. The fact is, 
the editor is being criticized for erring on the side of omitting the 
best work of certain well-known writers and giving their place to 
many writers little known. However that may be, the little book 
is filled with good things, and it may be offered as a real merit of 
the book that one isn’t always coming across the things that he sees 
in every collection of modern verse. There are many fine things 
included that seem entirely strange, and for these let us thank the 
editor, who is blessed with wide sympathies as well as fine literary 
taste. Those who possess the earlier volume, “Modern American 
Lyrics,” wiil know that they must not expect much vers libre in 
Mr. Coblentz’s new collection. 

John G. Niehardt has set himself a large and inspiring task—to 
put into a series of poéms the historic movements of the early days 
of middle and western America, and thus “to preserve the race-mood 
of courage that was developed west of the Missouri river in the 
nineteenth century.” [Earlier volumes are “The Song of Three 
Friends,” “The Song of Hugh Glass,” and “The Splendid Wayfar- 
ing.” The latest volume, THe Sonc or THE INDIAN Wars (Mac- 
millan, $2.25), deals with the last great fight for the bison pastures 
of the plain between the westering white men and the prairie tribes. 
As is generally known, the author is the “licensed” poet laureate of 


Nebraska. fn “ ‘ 
[THomaAS Curtis CLARK. 
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minish the quantity of these greens which are used each year. 
The wild flower preservation committee of the garden club of 
Orange, New Jersey, recognizing that the church, which at 
present is one of the chief offenders, ought to lead in this conser- 
vation movement, has addressed to those in charge of the 
churches the following appeal: “We do not suggest that the 
church give up the use of evergreens. . So far as possible, 
it is suggested that the use of evergreens in the church be 
restricted to the chancel.” 


Cambridge, Mass. Garpiner M. Day. 


Salaries 
[See editorial on page 1534.] 


Epitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: As a very modestly salaried minister, I would protest 
the tone of M. H. Marvin in his article in your issue of Novem- 
ber 12. In the main, ministers’ salaries are, undoubtedly, in- 
adequate and inequitable. In cases not a few they may well 
be called unchristian. But the levelling process advocated by 
this writer would prove an utterly killing one. 

The Christ was in no sense a communist. He loved men as 
individuals; he came to save them as individuals, first of all; 
social salvation has no meaning save as it is born of individual 
salvation. And individualism in the Christian ministry is ab- 
solutely essential to its highest development and success— 
differentism in temperament, character, training, ability, and, 
therefore, in worth. Values here may not be gauged as in other 
fields of activity—and yet there must be some standard of re- 
lativity, even as regards so material a thing as remuneration. 
Big salaries are never the chief lure of great men in the minis- 
try. But men of splendid personality and compelling influence 
should have financial rewards in some degree commensurate 
with their pulpit and pastoral powers; should demand them in 
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self-respect, and for the meeting of their multiplied needs; 
should command them for the service rendered, and by reason 
of the very dignity of the preeminent positions that they hold 
in the ministry. 

The mediocre minister, however well intentioned and earnest, 
has no more moral right to a large salary than the common day- 
laborer to the wage of the skilled artisan. Granting many in- 
equities—especially the repression of some very luminous and 
saintly souls—most men in the ministry, I feel sure, would pre- 
fer the lure of goals yet unattained, of salaries as well as of 
wider influence, to any incentive-destroying averaging down 
and averaging up of the profession. Certainly, the laity whom 
they serve have first determinative rights as to quality of serv- 
ice sought and ability and desire to remunerate—again granting 
that these normal rights are often sadly abused. 


Fryeburg, Me Enwarp W. Win. 


According to Need 


Editor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 
of Nov 


proposal. 


The article by M. H. Marvin in The Christian Century 
12 is admirable in spirit but wholly impractical in its 

The remedy he suggests is worse than the disease. 
In observing how the same proposal works on a small scale, 
we may estimate how it would work if made universal. As 
such an example, in the Presbyterian church the board of relief 
gives such assistance to the widows of ministers as it is able 
This This 


prying into the needs and circumstances of the beneficiaries and 


to do is done “according to need.” necessitates 
then throwing the matter open to general debate in the pres- 
bytery. The whole proceeding is so humiliating that not one 
To get away from 
it and at the same time to make more adequate provision for 

And it will 
Certainly the 


preachers of this country and of the world would not want to 


can be found to apologize for the system 


the need is the purpose of the new pension plan. 
be a glad day when it is actually in operation. 


have fastened on them a system that is so objectionable when 
applied to only a comparatively would not 
want my personal and family affairs made a matter of public 


few widows. I 


debate in any ecclesiastical body, as they would be if my sup- 
port was given, “according to need.” 


The churches of the country can overcome the worst injus- 


tices in the matter of salaries by establishing respectable min- 
imum salaries to be secured either from home mission funds 


or by consolidation or grouping of churches. These plans will 
not be humiliating in any way. 


Keota, Ia. W. O. Harper 


The Piper and the Tune 

Enrtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: Frank C 
of The Christian Century for Nov. 19 is interesting and revealing 


Laubach’s letter from Manila, P. I., in the issue 
of the man, but it is impossible to call it convincing. The argument 
that the churches in the Philippines should decide their own destiny 
is a strong one, but Mr. Laubach is arguing from the fallacious 
major premise that “one big union” of denominations is a solution 
of the missionary problem at home and abroad. This many of us 
do not believe. With this many of us will probably never agree. 

Of course business has paved the way for amalgamations and 
trusts, but it is impractical to combine many viewpoints and meth- 
ods of doing business in one huge corporation. By what right does 
Mr. Laubach assume that denominations with widely divergent doc- 
trines and dissimilar methods of government should tear down 
boundary fences and obliterate surveyor’s lines? Can he in good 
conscience expect the Disciples (not my denomination, by the way) 
to forego their belicf in immersion simply because his own denomi- 
nation does not practice it? After all if American Disciple money 
and prayers support certain work in the Philippines, why should the 
denomination not decide what shall be done with the fruits of their 
labors? 


I am positive that few Lutherans would listen to overtures of the 
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“reformed” group of churches if in so doing they should be expecte 
to accept legalism and the interference of church in matters of state 
I am sure that few Episcopalians would agree to a union on a cop. 
gregational or synodical basis if thereby they must sacrifice their 
episcopal form. I am equally sure that “reformed” protestants 
I.utherans and Roman Catholics cannot, through external union, be 
compelled to think alike regarding the holy communion. 

And, furthermore, why is it necessary? Can’t we be neighborly 
without living in the same house? What is the “ulterior motive” 
behind all this talk of establishing a religious trust? 


New York city. W. P. Etson, 


The Last of a Famous Group 


Editor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In The Christian Century of November 12, in noting 
the passing of Mr. Hubert P. Main, you say, “Mr. Main was 
the last of a famous group.” In that famous group you would 
certainly include Mr. George C. Stebbins, author of “Saved b; 
Grace,” “The Green Hill Far Away,” “Have Thine Own Way, 
and hundreds of other famous gospel songs. Mr. Stebbins js 
still living, at the age of more than eighty, in his home a 
19 Verona Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. He is totally deaf, but is 
enjoying the eventide of life in keeping his contacts with 
Christian workers, and in contributing to musical works. 

Davisville, R. I. Epwarp M. Futter. 


To the Lions! 


Epitor Tue CuristTiAn CENTURY: 


SIR: Allow me to express the pleasure I find in the sermons 
of the twenty-five “elect preachers” which you are publishing 
I wish that in some way they could be duplicated. But the 
Listener! He is master of his art. I enjoy his critique of the 
sermons as much as I enjoy the sermons themselves. Can't 
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the Listener be induced to supplement the twenty-five with a 
«rmon of his own, and then let loose the twenty-five victims 
fhis pen upon him? Surely there would be great fireworks! 
Nashua, N. H. Warren L. Noyes. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for December 20. Lesson text: 2 Tim. 3:10; 4:6-18. 


The Story of a Great Life 


«7 HAVE FOUGHT a good fight. I have finished my course. 
I have kept the faith. There is laid up for me the crown.” 
| have fought a good fight. Paul was every inch a soldier. He 
wok his primitive fighting instincts, with which he was richly 
endowed, and sublimated them in moral battles. He fought with 
wild beasts at Ephesus. He was armed with a sword, but it was 
, spiritual sword; he wore a helmet but it was of salvation; he 
arried a shield, but it was of faith; he was protected by a breast- 
plate but it was of righteousness. His enemies were the powers 
He had a heart of fire. He had nerves of steel. He 
ad the scars of battle upon him. Looking back over the years 
e could say: “I have fought a good fight.” 
| have finished my course. 
he Grecian games. 


f evil. 


Paul, being a man of action, loved 
No doubt he often climbed into the stone 
vats and eagerly watched the games. He liked the pugilists and 
e wrote in a letter, “Don’t fight like one who hits the air, hit 
your opponent and hit him hard.” He loved the foot races. 
‘tripped of every impediment, trained to perfection, the fleet- 
jooted Greeks sped over the white sands, never relaxing, never 
giving up, always pressing onward toward the goal where the 
udge sat with the laurel wreath. Paul delighted in all that, and 
he wrote about it in a letter concerning Christian athletes. To 
him the whole Christian life seemed like a race. It was neces- 
ary to get rid of everything that held one back, it was necessary 
to train with self-denial, it was necessary to use every ounce of 
mergy, it was necessary to run to the very end without falling 
by the wayside; the judge was there with the reward if one were 
oly faithful to the end. What a perfect figure! 

| have kept the faith. How had he kept it? By daily proving 
n action his loyalty to his Lord. He had not preserved the 
iaith; he had not put it down in brine or alcohol; he had kept it 
right by work. Some of our men today seem to think that 
the way to keep the faith is to put it away in moth-balls. They 
ve to think of the faith as some ancient formula of the fathers, 
written into a creed, and then their idea is to keep that statement 
{faith just as it was. That is a very weak and miserable con- 
ception. Faith is life; faith is active. You don’t preserve a boy; 
fyou did you would make a mummy out of him. Faith is a 
sowing thing; it accepts all new truth; it adjusts itself to every 
ew discovery. 9 

There is laid up for me the crown. It was a crown of righteous- 
ness. It gleamed with a thousand gems; it flashed with richest 
twels. God gave it to Paul as a reward for his splendid race. 
Joun R. Ewers. 


a 





Contributors to This Issue 


Cuartes W. GiLkey, minister Hyde Park Baptist church, 
Chicago; Barrows lecturer in India during 1925; uni- 
versity preacher at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Toronto, 
Stanford, and many other colleges. Dr. Gilkey was 
chosen in the poll of Protestant ministers conducted by 
The Christian Century as one of the twenty-five most 
influential preachers in America. This is the twenty- 
fourth sermon in the series. 


Harry Etmer Barnes, professor of historical sociology, 
Smith college. 
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With 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Aquaintance 


Union Considered by Five 
Conservative Bodies 


If press reports are to be believed there 
is a movement on foot looking toward 
union of five conservative religious con- 
nections in the United States and Canada. 
The bodies included are the Free Metho- 
dist church, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago; Wesleyan Methodist connection, 
with headquarters in Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Pilgrim Holiness movement, of Owen 
Sound, Ont.; Brethren of Christ, a Men- 
nonite body of western Canada; and the 
Nazarene church, which is established in 
both countries. 


Urge Clergymen Not to 
Smoke in Public 


Reports of a recent session of the Lu- 
theran synod of New York say that a 
report by a committee on moral issues 
led to the adoption of this resolution: “In 
view of the deplorable increase of cigar 
ette smoking among our boys and girls 
which is tending to seriously undermine 
the physical, mental and spiritual abil- 
ities of our future leaders and followers, 
we most solemnly and earnestly urge all 
ministers as examples to youth, to re 
frain from smoking in public.” A _ pro- 
test by a correspondent, printed in the 
Lutheran, says, “If a minister’s example 
to youth is wrong by smoking in public, 
surely his example will not be better, but 
rather worse, if he tries to do the thing 
in private.” 


Professors Change at 
Western Seminary 


Having reached the age of retirement, 
Dr. James H. Snowden, professor of sys- 
tematic theology, and Dr. D. S. Schaff, 
professor of church history, have retired 
from the faculty of the Western theolog- 
ical seminary, Presbyterian institution in 
Pittsburgh. Dr. John Mackintosh Shaw, 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, has been elected 
as successor to Dr. Snowden, while Dr. 
Frank Eakin, formerly of the New Testa- 
ment department, has been transferred 
to the chair vacated by Dr. Schaff. 


New Zealand Wants 
Its D. D.’s 


The law prohibits the conferring of 
theological degrees of any kind in New 
Zealand. The Presbyterians of that do- 
minion are now petitioning the royal 
commission on university education to 
remove this ban, so that they may have 
their theological degrees like other Eng- 
lish-speaking lands. There might be 
some Americans who, in view of the an- 
nual deluge of doctors of divinity, would 
counsel New Zealanders to let well 
enough alone. 


Will Buy Home for 
Dr. Kelman 

The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
church, Frognal, London, is raising a 
fund of £2,000, with which to buy a 
home for Dr. John Kelman in Ediburgh. 
Dr. Kelman, who went to the London 
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church from the Fifth avenue Presby- 
terian church, New York city, has been 
obliged by a serious break in health to 
give up all preaching. 


Rome to Create New 
Cardinals é 

The pope will create four new car- 
dinals next week, the men selected being 


Archbishop Cerretti, nuncio in Paris: 
Archbishop O’Donnell of Armagh, Ire. 
land; Mgr. Enrico Gasparri, nuncio in Rio 
de Janiero, and Mgr. Verde, secretary of 
the sacred congregation of rites. Rome 
now has 32 cardinals of Italian origin, 
as against 34 who are not Italians. The 
hierarchy number 14 patriarchs, 219 arch- 
bishops, and 944 bishops. The vatican is 


Carolina Baptists Avoid Evolution Conflict 


HE BAPTISTS of North Carolina, 

at their convention held in Charlotte 
during the third week in November, 
adopted a resolution on the Christian at- 
titude toward the Bible and toward mod- 
ern scientific research of great import- 
ance. The debate over evolution which 
has raged with such vehemence in other 
parts of the south has entered North 
Carolina. A strong party in the Baptist 
churches of that state has stood for a 
fundamentalism of the sort known in Ten- 
nessee. Fears have been widely expressed 
that the next session of the North Caro- 
lina general assembly would be asked to 
enact a law similar to the one which fur- 
nished the basis for the Dayton trial. 


DR. POTEAT FOR FREEDOM 


\gainst this fundamentalism, Dr. Louis 
M. Poteat, president of Wake Forest col- 
lege, has thrown the full force of his great 
influence. Wake Forest is the leading 
Baptist institution of North Carolina, and 
one of the most influential schools in the 
state. Its graduates are to be found in 
many Carolina Baptist pulpits. Dr. Po- 
teat’s argument has been entirely in favor 
of freedom of research and the right of 
the individual conscience. 

The question might well have produced 
an open break at the state denominational 
convention. But wiser council prevailed. 
With practical unanimity, the convention 
adopted a long resolution submitted by 
Dr. R. J. Bateman, of the First Baptist 
church of Asheville. Dr. Bateman’s reso- 
lution, after a preamble setting forth what 
are held to be the fundamental tenets of 
Baptist teaching, made these specific dec- 
larations: 

“Resolved, First, that this convention, 
in defining its attitude toward modernism, 
affirm its positive belief in redemption 
through the blood of Christ, and salva- 
tion by grace through faith, as set forth 
in the holy scriptures which we believe 
are infallibly true as making known the 
way of eternal life; and we believe that 
they reveal the divine nature, character, 
and work of Jesus Christ, who is the 
crown of revelation; and that we refuse 
to give up our historic position of the 
awful sinfulness of sin as a breach of 
God’s holy law and incurring guilt; the 
complete depravity of man apart from 
God; the vicarious 
and the work of the Holy Spirit in regen- 
eration as a basis for the culture of the 
new life; each of these having firmly 


sacrifice of Christ; 


grounded testimony in the experience of 
believers as well as in the scriptures. 

“Second. That we interpret the rec- 
ord in Genesis not as myth, but as God's 
inspired revelation. We believe that it is 
literal and unassailable as to the fact of 
creation by God; that it is fundamental 
as a background for the superstructure of 
scriptural revelation; that it holds the un- 
derlying conception of the redemptive 
program; that it is supernatural in its 
method of revealing the truth that God 
by special act, created man in his own 
image apart from the rest of the animal 
creation, that he should dominate the 
earth and, under God, conquer and sub- 
due it, to the end that God should be 
glorified in all his creation. 

“Third. That having so interpreted 
God’s word, we pledge our endeavor in 
pulpit and press, denominational schools 
and colleges, and in public education, so 
far as we can influence it, against the use 
of terminology which might commit us 
to forms of thought at variance with 
God’s word; but with no intention to bar 
investigation of all discoverable facts; 
that while we have no desire to subordin- 
ate the individual conscience in interpret- 
ing the Bible to standards other than the 
Bible itself; we stoutly maintain as a con- 
vention representing North Carolina Bap- 
tist churches the necessity of common 
sympathy for those things which we 
should teach and which are generally be- 
lieved by us as a denomination; provid- 
ing always that our guiding star shall be 
the redemptive program of Christ and 
that only the attested facts of science, as 
such, should be taught in our schools un- 
der denominational support, leaving un- 
proved hypotheses as insufficiently sub- 
stantiated to be taught as facts. 

LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE 

“Fourth. That since Baptists have al- 
ways maintained liberty of conscience, 
and the open mind, under the guidance of 
God, that we commend without fear of 
anticipation, every man for his effort is 
searching to know more fully the mind 
of God in nature and grace; and believing 
in the harmony of truth we will ever be 
ready to adjust our partial knowledge to 
that which we may find complete; but 
that we urge upon those who train our 
rising generation against the expression 
of immature conclusions which are ® 
conflict with the faith of those who sup 
port our educational institutions.” 
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represented in other countries by 20 apos- 
tolic delegations, 198 apostolic vicariates 
and 82 prefectures. The diplomatic corps 
has 26 nuncios and internuncios. There 
are 8 ambassadors and 17 ministers ac- 
credited to the vatican by other countries. 


Methodists Cut Foreign 
Mission Budget 

A cut of between two and three per 
cent has been placed on Methodist for- 
eign missionary appropriations for next 
year. This is necessitated by the rule of 
the church that no more may be appro- 
priated in any year than has been avail- 
able for distribution during the previous 
year. The total appropriation reaches 
$3,101,360. 


Madras Council Again 
Led by Christian 

Mr. M. Ratnaswami, principal of Pa 
chaippas college, Madras, has been elected 
to succeed the late Dewan Bahadur Swa- 
mikannu Pillai as president of the Madras 
egislative council, India. Like his pre- 
lecessor, the new president is a member 
f the Roman Catholic church. Much 
newspaper comment has been evoked by 
the election of Christians as both first 
nd second presidents of this important 
Indian legislative body. 


Largest Buddhist Temple in 
America Dedicated 

Los Angeles may now boast the pos- 
session of the largest Japanese Buddhist 
temple outside of Japan. It was dedi- 
cated in November by Count Sonyu 
Atoni, brother-in-law of the Japanese em- 
peror, head of one of the largest and most 
progressive of Japanese Buddhist sects. 
Count Atoni, while in Los Angeles, em- 
phasized the common contribution to 
world peace which the United States and 
Japan can make. He stated that one of 
the purposes of his trip was to encourage 
the sons of Japanese now in this country 
to return to Japan for training, in order 
that they might later act as Buddhist 
missionaries to America. 


Protestants Unite with Jews 

In Thanksgiving Service 

Grace Methodist and the West End 
Presbyterian churches, New York city, 
uited this year with the Riverside syna- 
gogue in a Thanksgiving service held in 
the synagogue of the latter congregation. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. John L. 
Davis, of the Methodist church. 


New Secretary 

for F. C. S. O. 

The fellowship for a Christian social 
rder has elected Miss Amy Blanche 
reene as secretary. Miss Greene is a 
graduate of Miami, with postgraduate 
grees from the University of Chicago 
and Union theological seminary. For the 
past six years she has been in charge of 
the preparation of foreign language per- 
ndicals for the Methodist church. 


Another Congregation Chooses 
Sermon Topics 
W. T. Hilton, pastor of a church in 
Pueblo, Colo., having read in The Chris- 
tan Century of the results obtained when 
‘Brooklyn pastor asked his congregation 
select the sermon topics it thought 
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should be treated, tried the same thing. 
As a result, from a list of 50 topics dis- 
tributed among members of the congre- 
gation and printed in the local press, the 
following three topics received equal 
votes: “Is the union of all churches de- 
sirable?” “When is a man 100 per cent 
American?” “Shall the Bible be taught 
in the public schools as a classic on an 
equality with the Greek and Roman 
classics?” Next in order came, “Is the 
Volstead law a failure?” “Who is respon- 
sible for the crime of today?” “Is a man 
saved or lost on account of his morals?” 


“The man of the future—will he carry a 
gun or a cross?” “What and where is 
heaven?” “The strength and weakness of 
Protestantism.” 


Holds Coolidge Controlled 
By Jesuit Thought-Waves 


The American Standard, New York 
supporter of the Ku Klux, is sadly be- 
moaning the decay of Calvin Coolidge. 
The son of Vermont is giving evidence 
of being under the thumb of the vatican, 
according to this commentator, with the 
Omaha speech, in which the President 
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A Large Octavo Volume, 484 Pages. 

“Thank God for these great soul-sti-ring 
sermons. Dr. Torrey has put in their aaa 
order his complete cycle of sermons which 
have been most used in bringing men and 
women to a definite acceptance of Jesus 


Christ.” —Baptist and Reflector. $4.00 
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By FREDERICK A. ATKINS 

Have We Lost the Secret of How to 
Live? 

Mr. Atkins writes with knowledge and 
sympathy concerning what almost every- 
body will concede most deeply concerns us 
all—the serious art of living. $1.25 
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up to its publication, fore- 





BANKS, D.D. 


Christ’s Soul- 
Searching Parables 
Evangelistic Addresses 


Dr. Banks shows no fallingoff 
in his latest work. He draws les- 
sons for the spiritual idance, 
enheartenment and consolation of 
his fellow-believers. $1.50 
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troduction by George W. 


word by Mrs. Bryan, the funeral 
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Coleman (President, Babson 
Institute). 


A series of practical addresses by 
a man e enviable 
pitt of discussing great truths in 
anguage which appeals to the 
ordinary man $1.25 
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JAMES L. GORDON, D. D. 


The Weight of 
a Word 


“Addresses on some of the great 
issues of life, art, greatness, happi- 
—_, —_ — 8, re. 
astrology, eloquence.” — Western 
Recorder. $1.50 
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In His Image 
A Defense of the Old Book 


Seven Questions in 
Heart-to-Heart 


Famous Figures of 
the Old Testament 


Christ and His 
Companions 


Its Methods and Results. 
Introduction by Bishop Ed- 
win H. Hughes. 


“A manual of instruction and an 
enbeartening record of successful 


— — Baltimore cones 
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The Faith, the Falsity and the 
Failure of Christian Science 
RILEY, PEABODY and HUMISTON 


By Woodbridge Riley, Ph.D., Member of 
the American _ my Association. 

Frederick W. Peabody, LL.D., Member 
of the Massachusetts Bar 

Charles E. Humiston, M.D., Sc.D., Pro- 
fessor of Surgery. 

The most searching, poignant expose of 
the pretensions of Christian Science that 
has yet been made. $3.50 





Some Modern Problems in 
the Light of Bible Prophecy 


CHRISTABEL PANKHURST 


An interesting, deeply religious, and pur- 
poseful warning to the world, based on the 
Bible prophecies concerning the years of the 
tribulations, the coming of Antichrist, and 
the final chaos that the prophets foretold 
would precede the second coming of Jesus 
in the flesh.— Rochester Herald. $1.50 
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suggestion and occult mental manipula- 


“ion. For more than 200 years the Jesuit 


der has made evil and malignant use 
f its knowledge that a means of exert- 
g hypnotic mental influence exists, by 
which the thoughts of a person against 
hom this unseen but potent current of 
thought is directed can be guided and in- 
fuenced President Coolidge, in 
voicing the identical sentiments which the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy desires him to 
yoice, plainly shows to the enlightened 
bserver that he is becoming subject to 
lesuit control and has already fallen un- 
er it.” Now it can be told! 
Methodist Bishops Stand by 
Course of Study 
In the Methodist church, every preacher 
ering an annual conference is required 
llow a course of study which covers 


proximately five years. The selection 
i textbooks for this course is in the 
ands of the board of bishops of the 


hurch. In recent years there has been 
increasing protest on the part of a 
nservative minority within the church 
wainst some of the books selected. This 
rity recently appeared before the bish- 
ys and presented their protest at length. 
The bishops have now given out a state- 
ent in which they defend the books now 
n the course, say that the course for the 
ext quadrennium has not yet been sug- 
ested, and tell the agitators “to avoid 
mntroversial agitaticn and to preach the 
full gospel of our redeeming Lord with 
the passion which has characterized our 
urch from the beginning.” 


Universalists Begin to 
Rebuild in Tokyo 


The rebuilding of the mission buildings 
destroyed during the great 
theuake and fire has been begun by 
the Universalist church. The first struc- 
re will be only one-story high, and will 


1 
KYO 


ntain a large meeting room, two large 
lass rooms, storeroom, executive offices, 
ad janitor’s apartment. The church 


building will be erected later adjacent to 
this small structure, which 
sed as a social building and for kinder- 
work. A pipe organ will be in- 
stalled in the church at its completion, an 
ovation in Japanese missionary work 
Rev. H. M. Cary is in charge of the Uni- 
ersalist mission in Japan. 


Dr. Fosdick’s Book 
In Madrid 


What is said to be the first instance of 
large Spanish secular publishing house 
aring to challenge reactionary criticism 

publishing a protestant book is the 
suing of 


trson Fosdick’s “Meaning of Faith” by 


jorro, one of the leading publishing 
houses of Madrid. It will be remembered 
wat the Fosdick book contains daily 


“ripture readings and prayers, so that 
the evangelical character of the book can- 
tot be hidden. With the prestige of the 
/otro name behind it, the book is expected 
make its way into all the bookstores of 
the Spanish-speaking world. Such evan- 
etlical books as have been printed in 
Panish have, prior to this, 
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a translation of Dr. Harry Em- | 


will then be | 


been limited | 
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in circulation to the circles touched by 
evangelical church workers. 


Bishop Lawrence Sees 
Student Improvement 


Students of today have nothing to fear 
by comparison with those of the past, ac- 
cording to the view advanced by Bishop 
William Lawrence, of Massachusetts, dur- 
ing a recent sermon preached before a 
congregation of students in Boston. “Stu- 
dent life throughout the ages has been 
somewhat irresponsible,” said the bishop. 
“It is becoming more responsible. Each 
student is feeling a deeper sense of re 
sponsibility for himself and others. 
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here is this great body of students, many 
of them brought up in religious homes, 
and it is not only a question that we are 
to settle whether you are to sustain the 
religious life and faith and habits of wor- 
ship; whether you are to give relief to 
those at home through a consciousness 
on their part that you are following the 
religious habits they have given you, but 
also a sense of responsibility for your 
fellow students.” 
Missionary Made Mayor of 
Peruvian City 

Dr. Eugene A. MacCormack, of White 
hall, Wis., a Methodist missionary at 
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work in Peru, has achieved a unique dis- 
tinction in his appointment as alcalde, or 
mayor, of the city of Callao. The ap- 
pointment comes from President Leguia 
of Peru. Dr. MacCormack is superin 
tendent of a mission hospital 


Calls Church Critics 
Rip Van Winkles 

“We have many contemporary Rip Van 
Winkles in religion,” said Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, in a sermon recently preached 
in the Madison avenue Methodist church, 
New York city. “They knew the church 
in their youth but they went to sleep spir- 
itually twenty or more years ago. They 
have no intimate or accurate knowledge 
of what the church of today is doing or 
saying. They are judging the church’s 
program and preaching by what they saw 
and heard when they were young. Those 
who ridicule religion on the basis of im- 
pressions received in a distant past only 
make themselves ridiculous. Let those 
who would pronounce judgment upon re- 
ligious institutions inform themselves with 
inside facts. Let them awake to see that 
the church in its program and method 
has been keeping pace with the progress 
of the times.” 


Dr. Major Sees Education 
As Religious Hope 

In preaching in St. George’s Episcopal 
church, New York city, Dr. H. D. A. 
Major, editor of the Modern Churchman, 
of England, held out a proper form of 
religious education as the hope of reli- 
gion. Dr. Major said that for 18 centuries 
men had looked to a visible return of 
Christ for the establishment of the king- 
dom of God, but that “among educated, 
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modern-minded people this explanation 
has been surrendered as a primitive Jew- 
ish dream, and replaced by the idea of 
human progress.” In proportion as civili- 
zation is built of Christian ideals, he held, 
will it be secure and will the kingdom 
come. “This,” said Dr. Major, “is the 
work of the second reformation, which 
will be world-wide in its scope and range. 
Already we are in its earlier stages. Its 
weapons are not agitation and revolution- 
ary propaganda and organization, but 
Christian education—not the old kind of 
ecclesiastical and dogmatic teaching which 
went by that name, but the inculcation 
of Christian principles and the applica- 
tion of those principles to every side of 
human life, political, social, economic, 
personal, not by force and intimidation, 
but as the outcome of a growing convic- 
tion that they are the best principles in 
which to build a world-wide civilization.” 


New President 
For W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Ella A. Boole, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was elected national president of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance union at 
the national convention recently held in 
Detroit. Mrs. Boole has been a leader 
in temperance work in New York state 
for years, having opposed Senator James 
W. Wadsworth for the Republican nomi- 
nation for his office at the last election. 
Mrs. Boole succeeds Miss Anna A. Gor- 
don, of Evanston, who continues to serve 
as president of the world’s W. C. T. U. 


Another Court; 
Another Bishop 


The appellate division of the court of 
New York has reversed the lower courts 
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and recognized Bishop John S. Kedroy-. 
sky as the rightful metropolitan of the or- 
thodox Russian churches in America. The 
decision comes as a part of the legal 
struggle now in progress for the control 
of this valuable church property. When 
Bishop Kedrovsky, who is identified with 
the progressive elements in the Russian 
church, first attempted to assume contsol, 
acting on the basis of an order from the 
Russian church congress, a lower court 
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upheld Bishop Platon Rodestvensky in some who are not in sympathy with the 
possession. The appeal will new be car- calling of Dr. Fosdick. The value of the 
ried to a higher court. Park avenue church is placed at about 


ject New 2 

Pack Avenue Church Dr. Stires Consecrated 

When the present congregation of the Bishop of Long Island 
Park avenue Baptist church, New York On Nov. 25 Dr. Ernest M. Stires, long 
city, moves to Morningside heights to oc- pastor of St. Thomas’ Episcopal church, 
cupy the new building now being erected, New York city, was consecrated bishop 
anew Baptist congregation will be formed of the diocese of Long Island. Bishop 
to take over the building vacated on Park Talbot, whose term as presiding bishop 
avenue. This is scarcely a dozen years has not yet expired, was the principal 
old. It is said that the new congregation consecrator, and Bishop Brent preached —— 
will be composed of families in the Park the sermon. ae ~—— and 400 “4 re nye or 5 ta 
avenue section who do not care to go to sgymen participated in the services. ; 
church in another part of the city, and of Stires was the presiding officer of the B" ne oS, Occasion Demands 


can be quickly transformed into smaller ones for 
Classes, meetings, etc. They are easily operated, and 
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ous tasks alone Jewry and Christendom — itself. Raed pie — mi — — hinterland. Motor 1200 miles 
have been unable to labor cooperatively. law of nature is self preservation, but it is 
In philanthropy, in civic activities, in edu- the brave man and not the coward that TO MISSION Fi FIELDS ‘10 2 ee 
cation, in commercial and industrial fields, | survives. And the brave man looks for- Beach, our ereatect quthectey’ 
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the common good. In religious ways they tacts with all cultures and religions but ) A Pinte 
have been held resolutely apart. his own is a coward and the handwriting primarily religious. 
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hristian that there are beliefs held by certain truths that shine out of these Temple Tours 
jews and Christians which are mutually needs. And the greatest of these needs 447-V Park 'Sq.'Bldg., Boston, Mass 
exclusive. And up until the very recent js for love and the greatest truth is broth- me ~ ‘ , 
jast no one has questioned — the 7 erhood. And there are certain special | Jmmmmmeemsnmesmmmmmmnemmmme 
mportant thing in religion is the creed. needs of individuals or of groups and cer- 
We are beginning to realize, however, that tain truths that shine forth ches those Do You Need 

while men must continue to fight with all cpecial needs. Thence comes the legiti- CHU RCH FU RNITURE? 
their strength to keep the flame of belief mate divisions of mankind—the sacred . 
wurning clearly, they must not forget that cultures which enrich our common life. Er weve eer 


the final reason for believing is doing. “Will it not follow that if all men are We have or can make all kinds of 
\nd both Christianity and Judaism have free in an era of active generosity to fol- Altar Rails 
atremendous job of ‘doing’ on hand. low their own souls, needs wherever those | a meer 
“There are many of us who believe with needs may lead there will be no loss? Bible Stands 
— —_— a nae ee Each group = — its —, special Commeunion Tabiee, Collection 
Oday, industrial, international, ial, richness unchallenged. And what is more, Plates, Cups and Cup Holders, etc. 
we religious problems. We believe this the great truths that are of all mankind, Bs 
ecause they are all of them problems of will bind us together in the universal har- Globe Furniurte Co. 
‘rotherhood. And the problem of broth- mony, and lift us out of ourselves until 19 Park Place Northville, Mich. 
hood is the whole religious problem on our souls beat in the universal rhythm.” 
the doing side. We firmly believe that 
tis more necessary to act as brothers a 
than to subscribe to a belief in brother- By far the best Bible Dictionary for every day use—Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


wood. And when at any point we find our 
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s, ‘I go,’ and goes not; another man 
ys, ‘IT go not,’ but goes. Which is the 
better servant, asks Jesus? 
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house of deputies during the recent gen- e, ree Life oan” by Rev. Gwilym oO. Treo the Winepress, by Ralph Connor. Doran, ——— 

eral convention of the Episcopal church. In, Christ's Stead, by Arthur John Gossip. Doran, Jesus in the First Gospel, by J. Alexander Findlay, 
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Ruth Talks It Over, by Junius Vincent. Mac- 
millan, $1.50. 

You Can Learn to Teach, by Margaret Slattery. 
Pilgrim Press. 

Bible Readings, by Sibyl Marvin House. Putnam, 


($2.50) © Chureh's Program for Young People, Mayer ($2.00) 

i us Christ O Religion of Jesus & Faith of Paul, Deismaan ($2.00) 
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0 The Reasonableness of Christianity D Evolution for John Doe, Ward (83.50) 

D. C. Macintosh ($1.50). C The Church of the Spirit, Peabody ($2.00). t 
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by Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. Doran, $2.00. 

The Faith of a Worker, by Rev. Principal L. P. 
Jacks. Doran, $1.25. 

Hephaestus, or The Soul of the Moshine, by E. E. 
Fournier D'Albe. Dutton, $1.0 

The Origin of the New ah by Adolf Von 
Harnack. Macmillan, $2.00. 








Hymns of th e o The Incacapable Christ sapien enna tony 
Christian Life 


Walter Russell Bowie ($1.50) OC Authority in Religion, Grubb ($1.25). 

0 Liberal Christianity O Biblical Idea of God, Thomas ($1.50). 
Edited by Milton S. Littlefield, D. D. 
Published February 1st, 1925. Over 15,000 


W. P. Merrill ($1.75) © Can We Find God, Patten ($1.60). 
copies sold. Price $135.00 per hundred. 


O Christ the Truth, Temple ($2.50). 
3) Whee ond Wir Is Man 0 Hietory of Religion in U. 8., Rowe ($1.75). 
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T R. Glover ($2.00) Send me books checked: 
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Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
Director of Fine Arts in Religion, Boston University Home Ww 


Director of Music, Chautauqua, N. Y 

—and, after all, there is nothing like a 
good piano to bring musical apprecia- 
All words are between the staffs, making it possible to read tion into your home. What if you can- 
ay ea a play everything? Isn't there real A 
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A Spiritual Christmas 


and a 


Devotional New Year! 


would be unusual, wouldn’t it? And yet, what pastor, as he considers the 
coming twelve-month, would not like to be assured of just these things, within 
the circles of his church? There are hundreds of wise pastors who are already 
preparing to lead their churches toward the realization of these high ideals. One 
of them writes: 


*“*A week or two ago from the pulpit, I mentioned the fact that I was using The Daily 
Altar regularly in my home —at the same time showing my congregation a copy 
of the book and giving some description of its contents. Since then there have come 
to me fifty-two requests for copies.” 


Wise pastor that! Another minister, a Congregational leader of lowa, writes: 


“Last Sunday I preached a sermon on ‘Religion in the Home,’ and took to the 
pulpit a copy of The Christian Century to show a sample page of The Daily Altar. 
At the close of the service thirteen persons told me to order a copy of the book for 
them. Send me twenty-five by return mail. I am sure they will all be sold within 
a week. And others will be ordered.” 


Still another pastor reproduced in his weekly church calendar a sample page irom The 
Daily Altar, with a brief statement as to the purpose and use of the book. Many orders 
have resulted. And another ordered 30 copies of the leather-bound book, sold them; ordered 
30 more, sold them; ordered 20 more, sold them. 


“The Daily Altar” in Your Church 


There are many methods of introducing The Daily Altar idea. The alert pastor knows 
what plan will go best in his own church, but here is — 


A Suggestion: 


A good plan right now, at the holiday season, is to have at hand, near the pulpit, 25 copies 
of the book (which can be purchased at 75 cents per copy). Simply mention the book and 
its spiritual possibilities. You will be surprised at the interest manifested in the plan of 
starting the New Year with the devotional idea uppermost. The very presence of these 
“Daily Altars” will lend a spiritual flavor to the holiday season in your church. 





Here is the coupon that will secure for you, at 75 cents each, twenty-five copies of The Daily 
Altar — with 30 or 60 days to pay for the books. And do not overlook the fact that the publishers 
pay the postage. Send your order today, and have the books for the last two Sundays of 
December, and the early Sundays of January. burs 


tf" 7 7" = ™ COUPON FOR 25 OR MORE COPIES’ ~ ~ ~ “| 
j Tae Curisrian Century Press, i 


Note: Price for single copies, 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. = 
Gentlemen: Will you please send me.......... ...». copies of the cloth 
Cloth at $1.00 2 Morocco $2.50. | bound edition of The Daily Altar at 75 cents per copy and............--. | 
9 copies of the leather edition at the 10-or-more rate of $2 per copy. i 
| 1 understand that we are to have 30 or 60 days to pay for the books, and 
| that postage is to be paid by the publishers. 





The Christian Century Press, Chicago 
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Macmillan Books tor Christmas Gifts 





“Paine’s research has been astounding.’’—World s Work. 


Joan of Arc—Maid of France 
A new biography by Albert Bigelow Paine 

This is the authoritative story of the nt girl of France who at seventeen 

led a nation’s armies; her first wibiened end complete bi y. 

It is the story as told on oath by her playmates, her neighbors, her comrades- 
at-arms, the doctors who questioned her, the judges who tried her. This, along 
with the testimony and letters of Joan herself, is now complete in English for the 
first time. Nearly 100 pictures—32 in gravure and one in full color. 2 volumes. $10.50 


Calvin Coolidge: The| The Life and Letters 
Man Who Is President, of Thomas Jefferson 


A biography by A biography by 
William Allen White Francis W. Hirst 

Mr. White, himself a country-town | The first English bi phy of Thomas 
man, presents what he considers | Jefferson. A f and disciple of 
Coolidge’s weaknesses as well as his | Lord Morley—who ~~ m to 
strong points. An honest and inter- | attempt the work—Mr. Hirst is a 
esting portrait. sympathetic critic. Illustrated. Com- 

ing Dec. 16. $7.50 


Ernestine Sophie 


A new novel,by Sophia Cleugh 
The vivacity, humor, and adventure born in “Matilda” have not died. The 
author has rejuvenated them in “Ernestine Sophie.” And what a rejuvena- 
tion! The piquant, wide-awake heroine who dominates this second novel is 
every bit as captivating as Matilda ever thought of being. 


Christina Alberta’s Father 


A new novel by H. G. Wells 


A return to the author’s early manner in “‘Kipps” and “Mr. Polly.” 
as a matter of fact, quite by itself. 
New York Sun. 





Illustrated, $2.00 


“Tt stands, 
It is excellent,’ said John Farrar in the 
You can’t help liking Christina Alberta. She is irresistible. 
Price $2.50 


Masefield’s Collected Works 


At last John Masefield’s complete works, his novels and short stories alone 
excepted, have been brought together into four beautifully bound volumes. All 
of his ballads, plays, poems, and narrative poems are included. Coming Dec. 8, 

Price $3.50 each volume 


The of the 
Indian Wars 
by John G. Neihardt 


This new poem by Mr. Neihardt carries 
on his epic which was begun in “The 
Song of Three Friends’ and ‘The 
Song of Hugh Glass.” Illustrated by 
Allen T. True $2.25 


Etchers and Etchings 


by Joseph Pennell 


“Mr. Pennell’s book, designed for the collector as well as the student, is a beau- 
tiful piece of book-making. It is rich with information drawn from Mr. 
Pennell’s long experience.’’—T'he Nation. New and cheaper edition. 

ully illustrated, $10.00 


The Tragedy of Waste 


by Stuart Chase 


“A book that is at once exciting and informing. Mr. Chase has delivered himself 
of an epic. In vigor of phrasing and potency of expression no economist in 
America can excel him.””—New York Times. $2. 


Complete Works of | 
William Butler Yeats 


in five volumes 
William Butler Yeats’ complete works 
are now ready in five volumes. 
$2.50 each 
There is also a limited autographed 
edition de luxe. $5.00 each 








The Little World 
by Stella Benson 


Stella Benson writes about places and 
—_ in America, Japan, ina and 
ndia, including a vivid account of her 
wedding journey across “the States’’ 
in a Ford. Illustrated, $2.50 


Yule Fire, an 
Anthology 


by Margiicrite Wilkinson 


The sweet homeliness of the early 
carols and the reverent insight of the 
best modern lyrics make this a book 
of Christmas Poems to be cherished. 
Illustrated, $2.50 


Animal Heroes of 
the Great War 


by Ernest Harold Baynes 


An unusual record, written as only 
Baynes, the lover of animals and their 
man tone B. ing chronicler, could write 
it. Coming Dec. 15. 

Illustrated, $3.50 


Science and the 
Modern World 


by A. N. Whitehead 


Embodies a study of the ayy oe 
Western culture during the past thr 

centuries, in so far as it has been in- 
fluenced by the development of “a 


What and Why 
is Man? 
by Richard L. Swain 


Follows the question - and - answer 
method used by the author in meetings 
in scores of cities from coast to coast. 
Answers actual questions from real life 
that trouble the average man 

woman. $1.75 


The Modern 
Reader’s Bible 


by Richard G. Moulton 


The price of this remarkable book of 
over 1,700 pages containing the com- 
plete Bible in ——_. = — 
wi i c 

been soled tes Cloth, $2:50; pon Po 
$4.50; Cloth, illustrated $5.00 





Ask for the new illustrated catalog ‘Macmillan Books for Boys and Girls.” 


Important new titles in the Children’s Classic. 


and the Little Library fully described and pictured. Over 300 titles carefully classified. Notes on planning your children’s 


At your book store or from 


twist cian tom DRC Macmillan Company wu... 


Prices subject to change on publication 











